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XV. 


Fanatics gather disciples enough, all the multitude moving, 
Those who have reason must count followers one at a time. 
Miracle-working pictures at last are but sorry productions ; 
Products of mind and of art ne’er for the rabble were made. 
J. 0. 





MR. BENEDICT’S CONCERT. 


Tne “ monster-entertainment” of this distinguished musi- 
cian is announced for Monday morning, the 26th instant. 
As usual, Mr. Benedict has gathered into one focus almost all 
the available talent, vocal and instrumental, in the metropolis. 
For particulars, we must refer the reader to our advertisement 
columns, where he will perceive a startling list of celebrated 
names. Benedict has been able to do what no other concert- 
giver has hitherto compassed. He brings together adverse 
elements, and makes them harmonise. As an instance, the 
names of Thalberg and Charles Hallé, the two great heads of 
two great schools of piano-forte playing on the continent, 
where pianists grow on every bush, are to be found in Mr. 
Benedict's programme, and from the conjunction of two other 
names of great distinction in the world of pianism—Lindsay, 
Sloper, and Benedict himsel?, (not the least of whose accom 
plishments is that of being a classical pianoist of the first rank) 
—we may expect a “‘ Bach concerto,” or something of the sort, 
for four piano-fortes, which, interpreted by such masters of 
their art, will be a rich treat. We have little doubt that the 
usual overflow of rank and fashion, and the customary melé 
of artists and connoisseurs, will attend, and render Mr. Bene- 
dict’s concert as brilliant and exciting as ever. 





MASSOL. 


WE have reason to believe that the hint we threw out in 
our last week’s paper, concerning the engagement of Mons. 
Massol, the celebrated French barytone, at the Royal Italian 
Opera, to play his original part of Nevers, in the Huguenots, 
will be acted upon. We are pleased to hear that Mons. 
Massol is a sterling vocalist. He has a voice of beautiful 
quality, and is an admirable and thoroughly conscientious 
artist. His addition to the operatic corps will be found highly 
advantageous. We have little doubt but that the directors 


will have to congratulate themselves on his engagement to 
play a part to which Meyerbeer himself attaches such im- 
portance, and which is of such imminent consequence to the 
intregrity and ensemble of the concerted music. r 








HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 

We promised an analysis of Mdlle, Lind’s Adina, but on 
reflection we find that we have said all we have to say on the 
matter. Instead of an analysis, then, you must take an 
apology, which we offer, good reader, on our knees, soliciting 
your clemency. 

On Saturday the Elisir a’ Amore was repeated, and passed 
off much in the same way as on the previous Thursday. The 
Pas des Elemens wound up the entertainments of the evening, 
with which an overflowing audience appeared quite satisfied. 

On Tuesday the Lucia di Lammermoor was repeated to 
another immense house. On this head we have been suffi- 
ciently fluent to excuse us from entering into further details. 

After Lucia, the new divertissement, 80 long promised, was 
produced with brilliant success, adding another laurel to the 
brow of Perrot, who must already be bending under the weight 
of those he has been earning for the last ten or fifteen years, 
The curtain rises, and behold, as it were, a goodly garden, laid 
out with the variegated magnificence which Lord Bacon 
recommends in his poetical essay. Out of the midst thereof 
arises a fountain, spherically constructed, and round and 
about the fountain statues of fauns and nymphs, running 
or crouching, hiding or seeking, standing or recumbent, 
as the ease may be. The coup d’cil is pleasant to the eye, 
albeit it, dazzles with polyhedricity of perspective, and per- 
plexes with the multiformity of objects. 

The eye devours with hungry avidity the beauties of this 
seemly garden—beauties animate as well as inanimate, for 
the stage groans with delight under the feet of a splendid 
bevy of ladies (the houris of Mr. Lumley’s Terpsichorean 
elysium), who, decked in all the colors of the rainbow, pre- 
sent.(by the melée of bright eyes, white arms and whiter 
shoulders, with the diversity of hues that hang in robes about 
their supple forms and float restlessly in the atmosphere) an 
effect, so to speak, kaleidoscopic. These nymphs are the 
attendant satellites of four wealthy and beautiful dames, 
who, we presume, live hard by, in palaces or castles whereto 
the garden we have described is contiguous, The names of 
the four ladies are not disclosed, but we will call them Cerito, 
Carlotta (Grisi), Rosati, and Marie (Taglioni), for the love 
we bear them, Suddenly, when none anticipate this visionZof 
loveliness, they glide upon the stage hand in hand, like 
Raphael’s three graces with one more added. 

A Pas d’Entreé, in which each of the four ladies exhibits 
her peculiar graces, to the delight of the lookers on, is followed 
by a consultation, from the gestures of which is gathered the 
fact that they are bent upon acting a masque, in which each 
shall represent one of the four seasons of the year. Cerito 
being petulant and wilful, although the eldest of the four by 
some months (and yet so young and beautiful !) determines on 
being the representative of Spring; Carlotta, being willing 
and accommodating, and moreover slily cons¢ious that which, 
ever of the seasons she presents will be the favored season of 
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the year, consents on the first offer to personate warm afid 
glowing Summer; Rosati, being matronly and mellow in 
personal appearance (but still youthful and inviting) is per- 
suaded with some difficulty to assume the guise of Autumn ; 
Marie, being the youngest of the four, and the most timid, is 
too glad, at a word, to officiate as “hoary Winter.” And 
so the masque is cast; Cerito, Carlotta, Rosati, and Marie are 
transformed into Spring, Summer, Autumn, and Winter; each 
is clad symbolically in the trappings of her season, and the 
attendant satellites are similarly and appropriately attired. 
Cerito looked a Spring all blossoms—too blooming and too 
plump, if you will, for the budding time of year, but delicious 
for all that—a chubby Spring with beaming eyes. Carlotta 
was the most ravishing Summer that ever basked in the 
burning smiles of Sol— but, as though too young and delicate 
for lis hot kisses, she seemed at intervals to shrink within her- 
self, like a convglvolus at even-time ; Summer's minion rather 
than Summeér’s self —a reflection of Summer in a mirror. Rosati 
was all that could be desired in Autumn; the glowing tints 
of her complexion looked as if they had been caught from the 
brown magnificence of Autumn—a wood nymph issuing 
from her bed of leaves, Marie did not by any means look 
wintry ; rather was she 


** Like some frail exhalation, which the dawn 
Robes in its golden beams;——” 


true she wore Winter's garments, white and snowy; but her 
extreme youth and her look of unconscious innocence forbad 
all dream of frost and ice; she seemed as though she could 
melt away at the approach of Carlotta and her scythe. 

How shall we describe the wonders of the masque? How 
shall we apostrophise the extraordinary feats performed by 
each of the four dancers, in their individual characters, and in 
groups of two and three and four, and in the midst of the 
coryphées, who continually changing places, presented as great 
a variety of line as a cloud upon which the eyes gazes at 
intervals, each time beholding a new arrangement of outline 
and a new distribution of tints? How, indeed! We should 
be mad to attempt it. Enough that Perrot, whose invention 
is exhaustless, has a/most exhausted his invention in the 
infinity of poses, and steps, and groups &c. which he has 
devised. 

If it be possible to excel Perrot, Perrot has excelled him- 
self in this instance, We never saw such a rapid succession 
of picturesque and beautiful evolutions. We say nothing of 
the arrangements of the parterre, behind the dancers, (because 
that was a plain plagiarism from the Niréne at the other 
house,) in which, by the way, Perrot had no hand; but the 
combinations of the coryphees, in endless and ever shifting 
groups, was, beyond all we have seen, beautiful. Now they 
formed themselves, as it were, into a bed of roses, white and 
red and blue and yellow—a gentle sloping bed of roses, 
down the sides of which the eye glided luxuriously ; anon 
they were marshalled into a forest of plants; anon into 
awinding avenue, with fair trees bending on each side; 
anon into something else—each transformation prettier than 
the last. 

The four queens of the ballet surpassed themselves. Each 
had more than one pas seul (obligato step) to display her 
peculiar excellencies in solitary glory. Cerito exhibited all 
her moenad-like abandon, in a pas, where, at alternate steps and 
bounds, she picks up a flower from one of the parterres, filling 
her lap with perfumed wealth and then playfully scattering it 
to the winds. Rosati accomplished a number of elaborate 
feats with the utmost neatness and aplomb, Little Marie 





Taglioni, protid of dssociatidn with the brightest ‘stars’ of 
choregraphic art, danced better than we have éver seen® het 
dance ; her poses were full of natural grace, her steps: rapid 
and stire; in one pas, where, ‘serpent-like, she almost’ twists 
herself into three-fourths of a cirele (we are foreed to'square 
the circle, you see, reader, for Marie’s sake), her ready firm- 
ness of pose was adinirably conspicuous. ‘We dome’ last'to 
Summer, to Carlotta, because, like the little boys with their. 
sweetmeats, we would fain save the nicest for the consumes 
mation of delight. Carlotta, thir, did so matiy things worth 
recording, so many: things that mamifested the highest perfee- 
tion of art, so many things that were more graceful than Graee 
itself, more natural than Nature, so many things that. left 
competition quite in the ‘rear, that for despair of describing 
them accurately we relinquish the task of describing them at 
all. The fact is, they were out of the pale of description. 
Carlotta has so etherealized Summer, that henceforth we shall 
love summer more than any of the seasons: | A summer night, 
with the full moon bathing the heavens in the light of its 
smiles, could not have looked lovelier than Carlotta’ in her 
summer dress. She is too soft and gentle to be compared to 
the sun; she is rather something for the sun to envy, or 
something-that the sun would like to fold in his arms of light, 
cover with his rays, and annihilate with the terror of his love, 
as Jove of old killed Io with his glory. To discuss in tech- 
nical terms the surpassing excellence of Carlotta’s dancing is 
out of the question; aswell employ the painter’s jargon to 
prate of the beauties of one of Nature’s sunniest landscapes: 
Carlotta is the child of Nature, and the mistress of Arts 
Nature and Art both love her with a different, kind of lowe, 
and have both endowed her with gifts that place her heyoud: 
the reach of rivalry. No one will believe it possible that; 
Carlotta could improve, since she has long, to all appearance, 
accomplished all that was requisite to make her perfectiin her: 
beautiful art; but in this daliet, whether from emulation, or 
from what reason we cannot say, she seemed to outdo herself 
to be more graceful, more etherial, in her mien and gestures, | 
more firm in her poses, more rapid and articulate in her steps, 
than we have hitherto seen her, often as we have, seen. her: 
triumph. If ever feet had language, Carlotta’s feet can speak ; 
their motions are expressive and eloquent as the most passion- 
ate music. 

To make an end, however, of what as yet we have. not 
begun, after the four admirable danseuses had separately and 
in concert exhibited all the wonders of their art, the masque 
was brought to a climax by acoda as exciting and exhilirating 
as the end of a symphony by Beethoven. ‘This was.a kind of 
pas de melée, where ‘‘the four” darted about here and. there, 
like shooting stars, so rapidly that the eye failed to follow 
them, until mingling with the crowd of coryphées, they 
formed a group of exquisite beauty—like four lilies with their 
heads and necks tenderly bending, their stems entwining in 
graceful amity, in the midst of a vast parterre of meaner 
flowers and plants, whose manystinted trees shine and sparkle in 
the sun—or like a splendid constellation of four greater 
stars, glittering upon the bosom of the milky: way. 

The curtain fell amidst the loudest acclamations—a pendant 
to the applause that had greeted the divertissement during its 
entire progress, and “the four” being recalled, came bef 
the foot-lights, dragging with them little Perrot, who | 
very modest, very awkward, and’ quite: unconscious: that) the 
Quatre Saisons had added another laurel to'his brow. | His 
triumph was complete.» May his shadow never be less} We 
want more of him yet, however ; and first of all anew ballet 
& BALLET, not a divertissement—for Carlotta. 1th 
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On Thursday the Sonnambula was repeated, and the Quatre 
Saisons established its new triumph. In the. face of the 
Morning Post twaddle abyut the real cause of the “immense 
numbers that attended the performance,” we congratulate 
Mr, Lumley on having had M. Perrot’s assistance. We 
sincerely hope Mr. Lumley may never commit the mistake 
of diminishing the glory of his matchless haf/et. 





ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


On Saturday, in consequence of numerous and repeated 
solicitations, and the express desire of many of the subscri- 
bers, the Donna del Lago was given once more, The house 
was exceedingly full, and the greatest enthusiasm prevailed 
throughout the whole of the opera. To Alboni’s ‘Ah! si 
pera,” and the rondo finale of Grisi, the chief honors of the 
evening were due. 

On Tuesday, J Capwletti ¢ Montecchi was produced for 
the first time at this theatre. Its principal object was to 
exhibit Madame Pauline Garcia in the part of the hero, which 
affords fine opportunities for histrionie display, and which 
formerly, in the hands of Pasta and Malibran, was made the 
vehicle for one of their greatest dramatic achievements. 

While acknowledging that Pauline Garcia's performance of 
Romeo was little short of trangcendant, we cannot compliment 
the management very highly for their resuscitation of one 
of the poorest operas we ever heard, (Aétila, and a few 
others of young Verdi, being excepted). We are well- 
wishers to the Royal Italian Opera, and feel ourselves called 
upon to direct the attention of the directors to the opinions 
expressed by the majority of those whom we heard descant 
upon the music. The general opinion was—a pity that 
the labours of the magnificent band and splendid chorus 
of the Royal Italian Opera should be expended on such 
puerile stuff. If it were soqeinite to provide a good deela- 
matory tragic part for Pauline Garcia’s second impersonation, 
why not produce the Fidelio, in which the great artist would 
have a far finer opportunity of displaying both her lyrie and 
histrionie powers? Or, if the management feared that 
Beethoven's music would prove caviare to the visitors of the 
theatre, where was Rossini’s Qéello, in the Desdemona of 
which Pauline Garcia, as we understand, is so superlative ? 
But we feel assured the music of Fidelio would not prove 
caviare to the visitors; on the contrary, we have anticipated 
one of the greatest successes of the season for Beethoven's 
wonderful opera; aud with the resources of the establishment 
made available after the spirited manner that has hitherto dis- 
tinguished its productions, success would be inevitable. The 
finale'to the first aet, we have not the least doubt, with such 
a band and chorus, would prove one of the grandest per; 
formances ‘ever heard on the stage. On the other hand, the 
Otello, splendidly east, with Mario as Otello, Tamburini as 
Iago, Ronconi as Brabantio, and Pauline Garcia as Des- 
demona, would have been an immense treat. Ofello, after 
Guillaume Teil, is decidedly Rossini’s finest serious. opera. 
It has not been heard for years in London, and would have 
added novelty to its other attractions. . We throw out these 
hints for the consideration of the directors of the cpera, and 
trast they will receive them in the spirit in whieh they are 
i ’ 

The music to the Capuleiti e Monteechi was written by 
Bellini in his youngest days of composition. It contains. all 
his puerilities, and but-a few of ‘the indications of that genius 
Which subsequently elevated him to the head of a particular 
school of writings The last act was written by Vaccai, a 








proof of the weakness of. Bellini’s, music, or so poor & 
master would not have. been called upon to strengthen 
the work. Never having heard the music of Bellini'’s third 
act of J Capuletit e Montecchi, we can offer no opinion on it, 
but if it be inferior to Vaccai's, it must be bad indeed. Th 
one respect Vaceai is entitled to praise. The music in the 
death scene of Romeo is not frittered away by senseless vocal 
displays. If not written with truthfulness, intensity, or 
profundity, it is at least handled with seriousness, and the 
effect is proportionately deep, especially when entrusted to a 
great artist. This is a merit, although it be a negative one. 

We must now proceed to a review of the performers. 

Madame Pauline Garcia's entrance was hailed with great 
and signal applause. She looked uncommonly well as Romeo, 
and was attired admirably. Qur readers must not expect 
that the Romeo of the Italian libretto has much in consonance 
with the Romeo of Shakspeare. The hero of this opera has 
something of the “fiery Tybalt” in him. The first scene,’ 
when Romeo enters to claim the hand of Juliet, afforded a fine 
opportunity to Pauline Garcia to exhibit her large style and 
fine method. ‘The aria in andante, 


“Se Romeo t’ uccise un figlio,” 


was splendidly sung, the phrasing being marked with admi- 
rable point and emphasis. In the cabaletta, 
** La tremenda ultrice Spada,” 


an occasional lack of power was perceptible, but still the 
energy and superb vocalization of the artist carried her through 
triumphantly. Her acting was no less distinguished by ex- 
cellence. Madame Garcia was recalled with great applause 
after this scene. 

The first scene with Juliet offers but: little to notice. The 
music is exceedingly insipid; and indicates anything but pas- 
sionate and soul-absorbing love, The duet, 


“Alt Crudel, d’ ognor ragioni,” 


was encored, in consequence of a very clever cadenza at the 
end, perfectly executed by Pauline Garcia and Castellan, 
The fair artists were also recalled with acclamations after the 
scene. 

In the scené where Romeo is supposed)to enter. the house 
of Capulet disguised as a Guelph, in order to break, off 
Juliet’s marriage, Madame Garcia was not disguised.* This 
oversight the artist would do well to correct in the next per- 
formance, as the majority of spectators attach no. small im- 
portanee to such matters, independent of which, it breaks the 
reality of the scene.. From) Romeo’s entrance with Friar 
Lawrence—or Doctor. Lawrence, as. the books. style him, 
Polonini adheres: to Shakspere—to the end of the first finale, 
we have nuthing particular to enlarge upon, 

At the end of the first. act Pauline Garcia, Castellan, Marini, 
and Luigi-Mei appeared in answer to.a unanimous call, 

The opening of the second act exhibits the scene ia which 
Friar Lawrence prevails on Juliet to take the sleeping petion, 
This scene was capitally acted and sung by Castellan., The 
charming artist looked Juliet to the life. Nothing could be 
more attractive than her whole bearing and deportment, 
There is something inexpressibly gentle and feminine about 
Castellan, so that her very name is associated in. our, minds 
with the tender and the loving. Herduet with Lawrence was. 
very impressive; and, in a somewhat. pleasing, ballad, though 
terribly out of place in the situation, she made a great impresy, 
sion by her graceful and unaffected singing. 


= i 





* She wore the white band and feather of the Guelphs upon her own dregs... 
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The last scene of the second act provides a solitary spot 
near Capulet’s Palace. Hither comes Romeo seeking Lawrence, 
and meets Tybalt instead. An intended-to-be grand duet of 
recrimination takes place. Madame Garcia displayed immense 
energy both in her acting and singing, and gave a charm by 
her magnificent vocalization to the dullest music we have heard 
f rsome time. Her defiance of Tybalt, 

“Vieni, io ti sprezzo, e sfido—’” 


was worthy of the greatest artist of past or present times, and 
created an immense effect. But far more striking was Madame 
Garcia when Romeo sees the funeral train approaching, and 
learns the death of Juliet. The manner in which she stands 
transfixed for a space; her rushing to the window and throw- 
ing herself against the bars, while she utters. the word, 
‘* Giulietta,” in a tone of voice perfectly heart-rending: her 
looks and gestures of despair when she throws away her sword 
and presents her breast to Tybalt, these, each and all, were 
manifestations of the most consummate art and the highest 
genius. Jt is needless to say that Madame Garcia was recalled 
with tremendous applause after this grand display. 

The last act is confined to the tomb scene, in which, as in 
Garrick’s distorted version of Shakspere, Romeo opens the 
tomb, takes a last look of Juliet, and drinks the poison. 
Juliet comes to life ere the poison begins to work, and Romeo, 
distracted with sudden joy, forgets his doom is sealed. The 
sudden, revulsion of feeling when the fatal draught begins to 
take effect, and all the etceteras following are well known. It 
is evident that the dramatic artist is here afforded great scope 
for intense and pathetic displays. In the hands of Pauline 
Garcia this scene must be pronounced a chef-d’ceuvre of singing 

nd acting. The cavatina, as she leans over the dead body, 
**Ah! se tu dormi, svegliati,"’— 
was given with a depth of feeling and passionate grief that 
affected the whole house to tears. The agitation and choking 
utterance displayed in the words, 
* Stagnate. oh! Jagrime 
Al core intorno ; 


Non vale il piangere 
Convien morir,”"— 


was wonderfully managed, and brought Malibran vividly 
before us. One of the finest points we ever saw made on the 
stage was when Romeo first sees Juliet walking from the 
tomb, and recognises her alive at hearing his name pronounced. 
Here Madame Garcia falls suddenly on her knees, lifts up 
her clasped hands, and screaming, rather than singing, the 
words ‘‘Giulietta, Oh! dio,” drags herself towards Juliet. 
This was done with the greatest possible reality, and produced 
a tremendous sensation. Indeed we do not know if we ever 
saw anything on the stage to surpass this exquisitely truthful 
bit of acting. From this to the end of the act was a series 
of unequal beauties, vocal and histrionic, which held the 
audience perfectly enchained throughout. The death was a 
fine climax to this grand scene. It was no less deep and 
intense from being entirely free from all exaggeration. 

Madame Pauline Garcia has achieved an immense tri- 
umph, but a triumph somewhat marred by the ill-reception 
Bellini’s music met with from the audience. Neither Edmund 
Kean nor Macready could make a bad play go down with the 
public; nor can Pauline Garcia’s genius rescue Ballini’s and 
Vaccai's hotch-potch from the charge of puerility. If a play 
or an opera fail, there will be always found among the in- 
judicious some who will attribute the failure to the artist. 

A word must suffice to chronicle our opinion of the other 
artists. 





Marini’had tiot ‘mrich to do as Capulet, but what’ ‘he had to 
do he did well. , MIgWt of H 

Liugi-Mei, as the “fiery Tybalt,” was’ soméwhat’ tamer 
than Shakspere intended; but in that respect ‘he’’ ppeared to 
act more in consonance with the sentiment of Bellini’s ‘music: 
The part was writtén for Donzelli, ‘and’ seems ‘somewhat ‘too 
high for Signor Luigi-Mei, © ' rome 

The band and choras were, as usual, irreproachable. 

It would not be fair to omit noticing the applause’ bestowed 
on Mr. Lazarus for his clarinet’ obliyato playing ‘in’ the 
symphony to Juliet’s air in the second act. *’The'whole ‘house 
cheered this fine display of ‘brilliant’ execution’ and -petfect 
intonation, and Costa looked proud of his artist. ’ 

As a matter of course, Pauline Garcia and Castellan’ were 
called twice at the end. TO POMS 

After the opera, the ballet of Manon ‘Lescaut was produced 
for the debut of the celebrated danseuse, Mademoiselle Lucile 
Grahn, at the Royal Italian Opera, Our readers need searcely 
be informed that Mademoiselle Lucile Grahn is one of the 
most gifted and the most accomplished of ‘the ‘daughters 
of Terpsichore. Her achievements at Her Majesty's Theatre, 
in which, of late years, she divided the laurels’ with 
Taglioni, Carlotta Grisi, and Cerito, in the pas de quatre, ‘and 
other pas, cunnot be forgotten. More lately, her successes ‘on 
the eontinent have been recorded in all the journals, 

The ballet of Manon Lescaut was composed expressly last 
year by Signor Casati for Fanny Ellsler, and obtained’ a ‘great 
success, as well from the splendour of its scenery, its’ pictur- 
esque groupings, and pretty music, as from the aid of' the all- 
accomplished Fanny. The ballet is’ slightly altered’ from 
that of last season, one or two new dances being introduced 
for Lucile Grahn. oo 

The reception Lucile Grahn obtained on her entrance was 
highly flattering. ‘The whole house cheered her’ for ‘several 
minutes. The Royal Italian Opera has at length gained the 
services of a great artist in the choregraphic departinent. 
Mademoiselle Grahn was encored in several of her pas. A 
kind of -cachueha, introduced for her in they first scene, and 
danced with surprising ease and facility, was repeated amid 
the greatest acclamations. She was also encored in her pas 
in the divertissement in the third tableau, We never saw the 
charming artiste exhibit the resources of her art to such per- 
fection. Lucile Grahn’s dancing is marked by a facility, éase, 
and power that cannot be surpassed. Her acting was also 
very fine—almost worthy of Ellsler, the original Manon—and 
in this Signor Casati shared the honors with her. 

The ballet was capitally done in all respects; Mesdames 
Honoré, Langher, and Stephan, with the Messieurs Casati, 
Gontié, O'Bryan, and Payne, being the co-assistants of Made- 
moiselle Grahn. 

We congratulate the directors on having added to their ballet 
corps one of the most elegant and accomplished dancers of 
modern times. 

On Thursday Anna Bolena was revived with the same cast 
as that of last season, with the solitary exception of Signor 
Soldi being substituted for Signor Piacentini in the part’ of 
Harvey. 

In most respects the opera was better done than we have 
ever heard it, Mario’s illness constituting the only drawback 
to its completeness—no unimportant one, it must be allowed. 

Grisi and Tamburini were both transcendantly great. “We 
never saw the Diva act with more overwhelming force, or sing 
with more consummate art and aim fd while Tamburini, man 
in his singing and acting—the latter more especially—prove 
himself, beyond all comparison, the gteatest living male artist 
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on the operatic, boards. His conception of the character, of 
Henry the Eighth was truthful in the extreme, and borrowed 
no.Jight. from.the great. Lablache, who, until last year, had 
made. the part of Henry completely his own. Tamburini was 
in splendid voice, despite of the Morning Post’s unprincipled 
assertion to the contrary, and neverjsang with more effect. The 
florid passages in the trio in the segond act were executed 
with wonderful accuracy and finish. Corbari made a most 
interesting Jane Seymour, and sang the music of the part 
with great feeling and expression. 

The part,of Smeton is certainly not important enough for 
Alboni. |, She is. seldom on: the stage, and when she is she 
fills but a subordinate, position. Her success, however, was 
indisputable. )She obtained the only encore of the perform- 
ance in her first ballad. 

In consequence, of Mario's, indisposition, the ‘‘ Vivi tu” was 
omitted, and the audience lost the vocal gem of the opera. 

Tagliafico deserves. a word of strong praise for his perfor- 
mance ofthe small part of Rochfo rd, 

After the opera, the scene from Betly, which created such a 
sensation last year, was given for Alboni. We never heard 
an audience moved to more extatic delight. It was not her 
singing only that excited her hearers, though certainly more 
wondrous singing never was heard; her acting had no small 
part in eliciting the enthusiastic demonstrations of applause. 
Alboni, we are convinced, is a great comic actress, and would 
produce an immense sensation in the Figlia del Reggimento. 
We..trust the season will not, pass over without giving the 
publican opportunity of seeing Alboni in a comic character. 
‘The success her single scene from Betly obtained is a sure 
forerunner of what she would achieve in a complete part. The 
scene was encored amidst the most vehement cheers. 

The, duo from the Prova d’ un Opera seria, inimitably 
acted and,sung by.Pauline Garcia and Tamburini, concluded 
the operatic performances. 

The grand scene from the Nirene followed. 





A SHORT SURVEY OF THE “POETICS” OF ARISTOTLE 
Abridged from F. Rirrer’s Latin Preface to his edition of the work, 


Ler us take a review of the fragmentary and interpolated 
book which goes by the name of the ‘ Poetics of Aristotle.” 
That those portions which, after the general explanation of 

oetry (c. i—v), treat of tragedy (c. vi—xxii) and epopceia 
R xxiii-iv) are imperfect, will readily be perceived. For 
after the author has laid down a definition of tragedy (c. vi. s, 2) 
he leayes this in obscurity, neither explaining nor proving by 
argument the important phrase, ‘‘ through pity and fear effect- 
ing the purification of such passions.” On the contrary, he 
at once proceeds to define the elements of tragedy, and after 
laying them down as fable, character, diction, sentiment, 
spectacle, and music, he discusses the first alone with any 
degree of accuracy (c, vii—xiv), at the same time interrupting 
this discussion with an explanation (c, xi, 8. 6—c. xii) 
altogether foreign to the subject, The portion which follows, 
and which treats of the observation of character by the tragic 
poet (c. xv) bears the very stamp of an epitome. The expla- 
nation of fable, and claracter being finished, another, 
foreign to the subject, is introduced. Then (c. xvii—e. xviii, 
s. 4—7) follows a discussion, which refers to the preceding 
explanation, setting forth precepts deduced from thence, and 
to be observed by the tragic poet. The author now (c. xix) 
passes on, to a definition Bs diction, and certainly the 
part. about poetic diction in chapters xxi and’ xxii, which 





follows. some foolish interpolated matter, foreign to the purpose 
(c. xx),,contains some observations, which, are good in them- 
selves and doubtless proceeded from Aristotle, but even these 
do, not, make up, a perfect whole. On the subject of music 
and spectacle nothing of importance is set forth, 

After this defective discussion, on, tragic poetry follows an 
explanation of the epic. This is dismissed in two chapters 
(xxiii-iv), which being finished the book concludes with 
setting forth some matters foreign to the subject (c. xxv-vi), 
which are irreconcilable as much with the gravity of Aristotle 
as with the plan of the work he has undertaken, Nor will it 
escape the attentive reader, that the explanation of the 
epopeia differs from that of the tragie poem not only in 
extent, but also in method. For that which is most important 
and most requires explanation is declared to be obvious of 
itself (c. xxiii, s. 1). In vain do we seek to discover what is 
the opinion of Aristotle as to the proposed end of epic poetry, 
and its difference from the end or effect of tragedy, and as to the 
similarity and dissimilarity of epic to tragie unity. Not only 
is nothing set forth on these matters, but the author passes 
suddenly to Homer, and adheres to him in such a manner 
that all the observations he makes on the epopeeia seem written 
not for their own sake, but for that of Homer alone. 

This plan is directly contrary to that which the author 
has pursued in the preceding discussion. There the names 
of the most illustrious poets, as Auschylus and Sophocles, 
are briefly referred to, a general exposition is simply 
confirmed by examples, nor is the excellence of the poets 
anywhere the object. Here we have the contrary to all 
this. We do not learn what epic poetry is designed to 
effect, nor what vicissitudes it has undergone, nor do we 
read any plain declaration as what’ was the dignity or 
worth of the epic poets after Homer, It may be answered, 
perhaps, ‘“‘ Aristotle regarded Homer with so much admiration, 
that he considered him as alone worthy of distinction, while 
the other epic poets should merely, be touched upon lightly 
and in genera] terms.” But surely that which is of the lesser 
value stands in the more need of explanation; surely that 
which is disfigured by faults does not seem Jess adapted for 
the purpose of exhibiting the nature of the true and just. 
Aristotle himself, who considers Euripides far inferior to 
ZEschylus and Sophocles, has mentioned, him, oftener than 
either. Certainly this excessive brevity and new method of 
discussion must appear strange. In short we detect the 
epitomist, who has gone too far in abridging the general dis- 
cussion, while he has left the examples entire, 


(To be continued.) 





SONNET. 
NO» LXXKVII, 


EPICUREAN. 


Hast thou in life one happy moment found? , 
Oh, prize, then, prize the treasure that thou hast, 
Cling to it firmly, lest it wither fast,— 

That fragile flow’r fore’d from unwilling ground. 

With barriers strong thy happiness surround, 

Shut out that deadly enemy, the Past, 
Far from thy sight the pois’nous future cast. 
In one blest moment let all sense be drown'd, 
The sum of earthly happiness is this : 
To trample down both hope and memory. 
The two false friends, who wrinkle many a brow. 
Shun present pain; revel in present bliss; 
The present can alone have worth for thee ; 


The life of Gol is an eternal NOW. N.D. 
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MR. ALLEN. 

[In reply to the letter from “ Truth,” which appeared last 
week in the Musical World, the purport of which was to 
impeach the veracity of a memoir transferred to our columns 
from those of a Manchester cotemporary, Mr. Allen has 
forwarded the following letter, from Mr. Bell —well known in 
musical circles as one of the most accomplished amateur- 
tenor singers in this country—the facts, plainly stated in 
which seem to insinuate that ‘‘ Truth’ may sometimes be 
out in its reckoning. —Ep. M. W. | 

36, Woburn Place, June 15, 1818. 

Dear Sik,—I have read the two papers which you 
left with me yesterday, and now return them—the one from 
the Manchester Dramatic and Musical Review, and the other 
from the A/usical World. ‘The Memoir in the first named 
paper is evidently written by some one well acquainted with 
your early life and your progress in your profession. The 
statement with regard to your introduction into the Royal 
Academy of Music, is quite correct. I remember perfectly 
well that I took you to the. Royal Academy, and that Sir 
Andrew Barnard and some other members of the committee, 
at my request, heard you sing the air, ‘ Se al impero,” from 
Mozart’s Zito, which I had previously placed before you at 
my house, and bad been much pleased with your singing, 
when you delivered to me a letter of introduction from a 
friend of mine at Cork. I believe you also sang an English 
song. .1 recommended to you instead of returning to Ireland, 
to place yourself as a pupil in the Academy, and after talking 
the matter over with you, more than once, you acknowledged 
that you would have liked to do so, but that your means would 
not allow you. I mentioned your position to Sir Andrew 
Barnard, and to some other members of the committee, and 
ultimately the committee arranged for your being received in 
the Academy, as aresident pupil, without payment from you 
that is gratis After you had resided in the house for some 
months, you went to Ireland and not returning at the proper 
period, your re-admission was only allowed by the committee 
upon your giving them such explanation as satisfied them as 
to the cause af your absence. Mr. Crivelli may at that 
period have given his opinion to the committee that you would 
do credit to the Academy—but I have no knowledge that he 
did so. 

The letter published in the Musical World is incorrect in 
stating that you were introduced into the Academy by Mr. 
Crivelli. You were placed under him to learn singing and 
assuredly with the advantage of hearing good music, in 
addition to his lessons, you improved. I entertain much 
respect for Mr. Crivelli, and Lam confident that the letter does 
not come from him. It is written by some one who does not 
know the difference between defect of intonation (in common 
language, singing out of tune) and a bad delivery of the 
voice—portamento di voce. But you ate as well aware as any 
one that your voice wanted cultivation, and for that purpose 
you went into the Academy. The tone of the whole letter is 
bad, for it assumes that you have no sense of the advantages 
you obtained through the Royal Academy, because the writer 
of the Memoir in the Manchester Dramatic and Musical 
Review does not mention that you were a pupil of Mr. 
Crivelli, and seems to insert that notice of his name and 
acknowledgement of obligation to any one, were purposely left 
out by the writer at your instigation. Now I do not believe 
that, however, you may, even now, differ from the judgement 
of Mr. Crivelli, as to the mode of improving or bringing out 
a high tenor voice, such as yours, you would not admit that 





he faithfully and honorably fulfilled the duties he had under- 
tsken.—Believe me, Dear Allen, Yours very truly, 
Witiiam Bett. 
Mr. Henry R. Allen, Lloyd Square. 





HENRY FIELD. 


[As whatever relates to this lamented musician, must 
interest our readers, we reprint, with pleasure, the following 
article froma Bath paper, which is written in the. right. spirit, 
and with a fervid sense of admiration for Henry Field's 
remarkable talents.—Ep. M. W.] 


Wirn profound sorrow we have this week to record the 
death of Mr. Henry Field, whose talent as a professor of 
music, placed him, not only in England, but on the Continent, 
in the very highest ranks. Attachment to his native city was 
amongst his many virtues, and much as he was honored for 
his scientific attainments, he was held in still higher con- 
sideration for his benevolence and amiability. 

The circumstances attendant on the melancholy bereaveihent, 
which the death of Mr. Field will prove to his family and 
friends, are unusually striking. On Saturday week, this 
splendid pianist and his sister, Mr. Belville Penley, gave a 
morning concert at the Assembly Rooms, which was crowded 
with the elite of Bath society, and graced by the presetice of 
many strangers of rank. The performer was greeted by many, 
who, knowing full well the state of his own mind, and the 
purpose to which he devoted the proceeds of these annual 
concerts, congratulated him on such a brilliant assembly, 
He was evidently excited—but looked remarkably well. 
During his elaborate manipulation in playing a very difficult 
piece from Les Huguenots, his hand suddenly became tremulous, 
and “ lostits cunning ;” thick darkness seemed to be gather- 
ing around him, the sense of which was indicated by the 
peculiar action of his arms; he was led to a tetiring room, 
and, to soothe the tutiult of alarm, it was publicly announced 
that, from the sultriness of the room, Mr. Henry Field had 
fainted, but was recoyering. But, for this statement, there 
was not one, of that large audience who could possibly have 
remained to hear Parry’s song; for, alas! the seizure was of 
a tnost dangerous character, and this awful visitation had 
rendered the apartment all but the chamber of death ! 

All that medical skill could accomplish was promptly 
effected. He was taken to the house of his brother in 
Northumberland buildings; and, after five days’ suffering, 
died there at half past 4 o’clock on Friday morning. 

Without entering too much into detail, we tay state that 
the deceased professor was a son (the eldest, we believe) of 
the late Mr. George Field, for many years organist at the 
Bath Abbey, and one of the best musicians of his dav. His 
son inherited the genius of his father. At an early age he 
manifested extraordinary aptitude for musical science; and 
under the tuition of his father, aided by the late Mr. Coombs, 
of Chippenham, the latent seeds of genius were fostered and 
encouraged, until Mr. Field became the admiration of all 
and the pride of his connections. ‘‘ When only ten years,’, 
we are informed, “he played a duet on the piano-forte with 
his parent, at a concert given in this city.” Since that day 
the public has not lost sight of their favourite, who, from this 
promising beginning, went on attaining to yet higher grades 
in his profession, until he stood on the prod pinnacle of 
fame as the acknowledged maestro of England—the most 
complete pianist of whom this country could boast. To 
expatiate on his musical proficiency were unnecessary. His 
touch possessed a peculiar crispness, which catried every note 
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to) the)ear in the most surprising passages. ..Great was his 
reputation even inthe Upited States. Of this.a_ striking 
proof ticame ;to/our knowledge some years since. An 
English lady, who had settled. near Philadelphia, wished to 
turn_a first-rate musical education to some account, and when 
it was known that she was a pupil of Henry Field, of Bath, 
the patronage she recéivéd moré than equalled her highes: 
expectations,’ Often have we listened to his marvellously 
brilliant manipulations, guided by taste the most unimpeach- 
able; and: inspired by that genius not to be acquired, but to 
which is alotie God's gift. On these occasions we have felt 
what are the charms of true’ music; divested of everything 
meretricious, and separated from the mere jugglery of the art ; 
while. the unassuming demeanour of the pianist enhanced the 
gratification, and rendered him truly great. Mr. Field was a 
musician, as. well as a pianist... His talent of playing at sight 
was remarkable. His relish and appreciation of the highest 
creations of musical science were genuine and intense; while, 
as a master, few men enjoyed greater popularity with his 
pupils, from the patience of his temper, and his minute atten- 
tion to every nicety of the art on which future excellence 
depends. Many of our best local professors acquired their 
professional education under his guidance. In Mr, Field’s 
character there was much to eulogise. His great and sur- 
‘passing ability was crowned by an unassuming demeanour and 
much childlike simplicity—virtues the more to be admired in 
one who had much to boast of besides musical proficiency. 
His classical knowledge was exact and extensive—he spoke 
French and Italian with the purity and freedom of a native, 
and was no mean scholar at Spanish and German. We happen 
to know that during his last visit to France, an abbé, to whom 
he had been introduced, a noble of the old regime, expressed 
much surprise at the variety of our lamented citizen’s acquire- 
ments, remarking, ‘‘ I] expected to have met a man who knew 
musi@and nothing else ; but, to my astonishment, found one 
of the best informed. gentlemen I ever conversed with, and 
one of the most humble-minded too.” All that remains to his 
adinirers will be the remembrance of his rare accomplishments ; 
for, with singular resolution, Mr. Field refused to publish his 
surprising compositions. It is well known that, as a com- 
poser, he would have commanded universal homage; but his 
object in Jife was far above the temptations of posthumous 
fame. In an exemplary way did he fill the relations of life 
which he was called to fill. He lived for those whom he so 
dearly loved, and whom he could most effectually serve by 
continuing his arduous life of activity, as the most popular of 
teachers, the most punctual, efficient, and beloved of masters, 
for whom scholars ever had to mourn. Bath has thus lost one 
of, her brightest ornaments in that profession to whose 
ranks she has contributed so many men of eminent ability ; 
while, in the walks of private life. many will have to lamenta 
loss irreparable—that of a brother, a friend, and a man of 
genius, kindness, and sensibility. 





DRAMATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Haxymarxet.—On Wednesday, Sir Edward Lytton Bul- 
wer’s comedy of Money was revived for Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Kean, it being their first appearance in London in that play. 
Money was originally written for the Haymarket company, 
and comprised in its cast the names of Macready, Helen 
Faucit, Strickland, Wrench, David Rees, Vining, Walter Lacy, 
Webster, P, Horton, and Mrs. Glover. It will be -seen. that 
the three last glone belong to the present cast, and that three 
haye paid the debt of nature, namely, Strickland, Wrench, and 








David Rees. 
efficient. 


The cast of Wednesday was exceedingly 
Mr. Charles Kean’s Evelyn is a most admirable 
performance ; full of passion and tenderness, and worked out 


with great skill. The lighter. scenes of (Money, in’ which 
Evelyn takes a part, especially the scene with th tradesmen 
and that at the club, proved Mr Kean no levs au aeconiplished 
comedian, than the deeper'scenes of love aud p thos ex. ibired 
the great serious actor. The blending of the brighter and 
darker shades of acting is one of Mr. Charles Kean’s great 
excellencies, and in no other play is this excellence seen to 
greater advantage, Mr. Kean was immensely applauded 
throughout, Mrs. Charles Kean's Clara is one of her happiest 
and most beautiful impersonations. The scene in which she 
explains to Evelyn her reasons for rejecting his love when he 
was poor, Was so extremely natural and touching as to move 
the greater part of her audience to tears. The gentleness, and 
intense pathos of ths most charming actress belung entirely to 
herself, She stands aloof from all other artists in her quietude 
and repose. She indeed possesses the true art of concealing 
art. Mr. and Mrs. Kean were called before the curtain at the 
end. The applause was unbounded. Of the other parts a 
word must suffice. Mr. A. Wigan made a good gubstitute for 
Wrench in Dudley Smooth. A little more bunhommie in the 
actor would not be amiss. Howe made a tolerable Lord 
Rossmore, but our immortal friend, Bob Keeley, was altoge- 
ther out of his native element in Stout, the philanthropical 
member. Webster, Miss P. Horton, and Mrs. Glover were 
each admirable in their original parts of Graves, Georgiana 
Vesey, and Lady Franklyn. The play was received with 
great applause, and was announced for repetition. 


Lycrum.—The Beggar's Opera was revived at this house 
on Wednesday. The cast was very strong. Harrison, engaged 
expressly, was the Macheath, Miss Kathleen H. Fitzwilliain 
the Polly, and Mad, Vestris the Lucy. The piece liad a great 
success. The housé was crowded in every part. 


Drury Lane.—Tueates Histortque.—In the whole 
course of our theatrical experience we never witnessed 4 tore 
disgraceful or unworthy scene than that efiacted ut this theutre 
on Monday last. It has hitherto been the pride of Eviglish- 
men that their country has been a port of refuge for every 
description of outcasts; exiles of all grades and professions, 
from the crowned head of the sovereign down to the poorest 
mendicant friar, have sought a resting place in England and 
have found it ; the hand of persecution has had no power here, 
even political enemies have laid aside the remembrance of past 
grievances and met on terms of friendship: petty jealousies 
and recriminations have been discarded as unkind and un- 
generous, and the rabid enemy of yesterday received with 
sympathy and respect in the hour of adversity. Such, how- 
ever, is no longer the case, if we may consider the manifestation 
of Monday last as the expression of the sentiments of the 
English public towards France and its actors. Against this 
supposition we, however, loudly raise our voice. A long 
residence in this country has taught us that there are hearts as 
warm and as kindly disposed towards misfurtune, in whatever 
form or shape it may appear, without regard to extraneous 
causes, as are to be found in any other country in Christendom, 
and the best proof of what we advance is to be found in the 
indignation expressed by an immense majority of the house on 
Monday and Wednesday last. The opposition did not amount 
at any time to more than two hundred, consisting of the irem- 
bers of the theatrical profession of thé minor houses, and some 
few authors of an inferior grade , these were led on by. indivi- 
duals whom it would be invidious to point out to public 
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censure, led away as they undoubtedly were by @ mistaken 
notion of redressing a/grievance where none in reality existed, 
We do not pretend to have'any sympathy with the undertaking 
against which all this violence was directed, beyond the indig- 
nation which such ungenerous and illiberal treatment) must 
excite in tbe heart of every generous and umptejudiced man. 
We are firmly persuaded that the thing must have quietly 
fallen to the ground after the first or second night, had no such 
unworthy means been resorted to, in order, to foree public 
opinion ; but as the case now stands, in spite of the calumnies 
of the oppositionists, their pseudo admiration of Shakspere, 
and their war of extermination waged against some score or 
two foreigners, we incline to believe that the speculation may 
be made remunerative. ‘There are many men who enjoy a 
disturbance, as affording an excitement. more pleasing than 
the performance itself; curicsity will induce others to attend to 
see how the affair will terminate ; some will go with the laudable 
project of getting up a counter opposition; then we have the 
malcontents themselves, who must. pay their money to have 
the pleasure of screaming and bawling themselves hoarse ;_ all 
these will fill the treasury as long as the present excitement is 
kept up, and the French actors will thus profit by the folly of 
the very men whose real object is to. crush and annihilate them. 
Amongst some of the stupid calumnies circulated on Monday 
night we may mention a hand-bill, stating that no English 
authors or actors are allowed to exercise their talents in Paris. 
As regards English authors, we have two men of undoubted 
talents, both musicians of European celebrity, who can bear 
witness to the absurdity of such a reproach, They are Onslow 
and Balfe, the former a composer known and appreciated in 
Paris by his classical chamber music, the latter by. his two 
operas, Le Puitsd’ Amour and Les Quatre fils dymon.* As 
regards actors we bave a letter of, Mr. Macready’s, which 
disposes of that part of the charge, and which we here. tran- 
scribe verbalim, it is directed to Mr. Hostein. 

“ Sin—I have the greatest pleasure in assuring you of the grateful 
recollection I entertain, and always shall cherish, of the very flattering 
reception I met with in Paris of “the three several occasions of my 
making professional visits to that city. Not only on the stage and in 
society, but from many artists of the various theatres of Paris, I ex- 
perienced the most gratifying and liberal attentions. Jt is with equal 
pain and surprise I have heard of the disreputable proceedings at Drury 
Lane last aight.—I have the honor to be, Sir, your most obedient servant. 

To Mons. Hostein, June 13, 1848. W. C, Macreapy.” 
We maintain that the whole affair was got up with the mis- 
taken idea, that the French actors were infringing on ground 
to which they had no right or title. We are of opinion that 
such a notion cannot be maintained on any principle of 
justice or right ; the public are the best judges in such matters, 
and if they choose to attend Italian Operas and French Plays, 
the cause must be sought for, not’ in their preference to such 
exhibitions, but in other reasons where superiority of talent 
is a more prominent feature. If governments choose to impose 
onerous and restrictive duties on the productions of other 
countries, we may blame their short-sighted policy; but let 
not the domain of literature and art be invaded by such absurd 
and fallacious arguments ; intelligence needs no protection, the 
authors and actors of all nations are, or should be, above such 
paltry considerations; the race is open to all, art is for no 
country, it is the only universal Janguage known, and would 
we destroy it? It is the only connecting link of the master 
minds of the civilised world, and shall we allow it to be severed 
by ignorance and prejudice?’ We may ‘excuse the foolish 
men who have got up this seene of brutality and illiberality ; 
they have been led away by misrepresentations to commit 


* Osboiue may added, as a third,—Ep. 





their: repatation as Englishmen; but-at the same time we 
loudly protest that the respectable portion of the audience were 
highly indignantat; the conduct of this small fraction of their 
countrymen we also hope that this outrage ‘on humanity will 
not be considered asthe expression of the sentiments of the 
English public, and that Frenchmen will look on’ the whole 
affair. as we do, asa momentary ebullition’ of insanity, brought 
about by the excitement of) the times ‘and the depressed state 
of theatrical ‘affairs:in London. i 
Frencu Pravs.-Our notice of this theatre must necessarily 
be: curtailed this: week, On Wednesday we witnessed the 
erformance of the »Garde-malade, an extravagant farce, in 
which M. Grassot played the nurse im rather too freeand easy 
a manner to suit our taste, but drew down shouts of laughter, 
more particularly from the English portion of the audience. 
In Une Fievre brulante M. Ravel kept the: house in a roar 
from beginning to end, aud was well supported by M. Grassot 
and Mesdames Thierret, Moutin, Brassone, and Juliette, 
J. de C, 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE. 
NO. XVIII. 


Logic, linked from linking text,} 
Each the sexton to the last, 
Each the midwife to the next, 
Pass the moments quick and fast, 
Leaving with thee, joy and woe, 
Gall or honey, as they go, 


To the good or ill of earth 
Each may be the master-key, 
Count not one of little worth, 
As thou use it, all may be, 
Fruitful bliss, or barren tears,— 
Moments forge the form of years. c.R. 





MUSIC IN DUBLIN, 


(From our own Correspondent.) 


Ancient Concerts.—The fourth and last concert for the 
season of ‘this flourishing society took place on Thursday 
evening, the Ist of June inst., in the Concert Room, Great 
Brunswick-street, when, notwithstanding the advanced state 
of the season, a most fashionable and elite auditory assembled 
to enjoy the following excellent performance :— 


PART 1. 
Jubilee Overture, . $ ; f ° Weber. 
Madrigal—"‘ All creatures now,” ; é > Bennet. 
Terzetto— ‘‘ Censa e guarda,” : ‘ . Meyerbeer. 
Madrigal—‘‘ My mistress is as fair as fine,” Bennet, 
Song—‘“ By Celia’s arbour,” ° ° Mendelssohn, 
Chorus of Prisoners— Fidelio, ‘ ° Beethoven. 
Selection from The Seascns, . J 4 r Haydn, 
PART II. 


Seleetion from the music in.4 Midsummer Night’s Dream, Mendelssohn 
Madrigal—‘ Come again,’ . ‘ x Dowland, 


Quintett—* Oh, by rivers,’’ % : Wilson & Saville. 
Selection from Antigone, Mendelssohn. 
Duet— When heaven is clear,” ° . Kucken. 


Madrigal—“ Who shall win my lady fair,” . ° Pearsall. . 
Chorus—‘ Long live the Queen,” . ° ; Handel. 
Weber's * Jubilee Overture” went admirably, the vocalists 
joining in the National Anthem, with which the overture con- 
cludes, and the entire audience rising and remaining standing 
during its performance, prodtced an effect and caused a coup 
d'wil quite unique and imposing. The madrigals were per- 
formed in a manner which spoke volumes for the care and 
attention which must necessarily have been bestowed upon 
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the rehearsals, \ Peagsall’s exceedingly! quaint, but, pretty 
madrigal .was demanded.a second time. . Messrs. Joseph 
Robinson, Stanford, aad. Maunsell next. appeared: in Meyer- 
beer’s comic iterzetto. for three \bassi, and were eucored: 
Mendelssohn's charming! song was interpreted by Mr. Francis 
Robinson with:his usual: irreproachable taste and finished 
style... Beethoven's Chorus of Prisoners went very steadily. 
The time of;the ‘chorus is ‘intricate; but the vocal. forces 
appeared quite at their ease ;-—they ihight, however, have 
made more of the crescendo in the opening phrase. The selec- 
tion from Haydn’s Seasons, was the principal feature in the 
concert,’ The glorious Hunting Chorus: was given with im~ 
mense energy, as also: the difficult Vintagers’ Chorus. 

The second part comprised Mendelssohn’s deseriptive music 
to A. Midsummer Night's Dream, and a selection from his 
Antigone, including the quartett, “ O Eros,’ in which the four 
voices went asone; seldom have l heard more perfect ensemble 
singing. Miss Searle: and Mrs. Wilkinson sang: Kucken’s 
duet inicharming style; and with Handel's chorus this exce]- 
lent concert concluded. Mr. Joseph Robinson conducted. 


Philharmonic Society.—The. third concert, for the season 
of this society took place on Wednesday evening, the 7th of 
June inst., in the above Concert Room, for which occasion 
the committee were fortunate enough to secure the services of 
Thalberg in addition to those of Miss Lucombe and Mr. Joseph 
Robinson. The room was densely crowded by a most 
fashionable audience, The following was the programme :— 


PART I, 
Sinfonia—No. 8. . - P 7 ° Beethoven. 
Cavatina—‘‘ Casta Diva,” . * . Bellini. 
Concerto—Pianoforte, m - Beethoven. 
Romanza—“ Ah non avea,” . ° : Donizetti. 
Fantasia—Don Giovanni, . ° : . Thalberg. 
PART II. 
Overture—Semiramide, ‘ e - Rossini. 
Aria—“ Regnava nel silenzio.”’ i . Donizetti. 
Duet—" The Exile’s return,” A . ° Nicolai. 
Fantasia—Don Pasquale, _, : . ’ Thalberg. 
Song—“ When time hath bereft thee,” . Auber, 
Ballad—** The Flower Girl,” . ° . Linley. 


Overture‘ The Ruler of the Spirits,” Weber. 


Beethoven’s symphony in F was admirably played. The 
exquisite allegretto scherzando was given with great nicety 
and finish. Bellini’s cavatina in the hands of Miss Lucombe, 
was a clever piece of vocalisation. This young lady’s piano 
singing is good, but when she forces her voice, it is hard and 
ungrateful to the ear. A less ad libitum stvle and a closer 
adherence to the text, would be of considerable advantage, 
The audience appeared to be all anxiety to hear Thalberg— 
the head, if not the founder ‘of the modern romantic school. 
His performance of Beethoven’s E flat concerto was sur- 
passing. The large and expressive style of the opening 
allegro contrasted finely with the grace and delicacy of the 
larghetto and the power and brilliancy of the rondo; all 
mechanical difficulties seemed to vanish before his unerring 
certainty and admirable method. Would that Pianists ad- 
hered more to this the true romantic school, and eschewed the 
frivolities however wonderful, the feats however amazing, the 
tricks however astonishing of the modern school. Mr. Joseph 
Robinson gave Donizetti’s romanza with great fiaish and 
intensity of feeling. Thalberg’s fantasia from Don Giovanni 
exhibited those wondrous mechanical powers which have made 
his fame European. After Rossini’s overture to Semiramide, 
Miss Lucombe again appeared and sang Donizetti's aria from 
the Lucia: and then with Mr. Joseph Robinson, ia Nicolai’s 
duet, which was deservedly encored. Thalberg’s Don Pasquale 





fantasia was a wondrous. performance; and: om beine encored, 
he substituted his celebratety etude im A minor, ‘Auber’s air 
and Miss Lucombe’s, ballad were both excellently votalised. 
Weber's dashing: overture formed a wortliy elimax’ to this 
excellent. concert. : Mr. James ‘Barton ‘led, and Mr Henry 
Bussell conducted. C. B. 


Anacrédntic ‘Society. —Tuesday’s ‘concert was __prinei- 
pally remarkable for the first appearance of Mr. Osborne, the 
celebrated ‘pianist.’ Mr. Osborne is an Trishinan by birth, 
and ‘has for many years held a distinguished position in Paris 
as a professor of piano-forte teaching. THe has also proved 
himself a composer of considerable merit, some of his works 
having achieved great popularity in Paris and London, His 
performance on Tuesday created an extraordinary sensation. 
Some portion of this impression must be materially set down 
to his having, in the first instance, chosen an Irish melody 
for his display. You can easily fancy what a sensation 
Osborne’s splendid playing of the beautiful air, “ Silent, oh! 
Moyle, be the roar of thy waters,” must have produced on the 
sensitive hearts of his countrymen and countrywomen. It 
was indescribable. But apart from all national considerations, 
Osborn’s performance could not have passed away without 
affecting his audience. He is really a magnificent player, 
and we have not heard his’ superior among all the great guns 
who have visited the city of the Isle of Saints. To the 
musician, his great effort of the evening must have. seemed the 
fantasia, entitled, La pluie des perles, a composition as _re- 
markable for the brilliancy of its passages as itis for the 
beauty and originality of its themes. Mr. Osborne’s perform- 
ance of this fascinating’ morceau was singularly fine. He has 
the greatest command over his instrument, and is.as much at 
home in bravura and florid playing, as he is in the tender and 
sentimental. You must needs imagine the furore he excited. 
I cannot deseribe it. I shall transmit you next week a notice 
of the concerto of Mendelssolin. 





THE ARK. 


Saltly surging round the soul, 

Swart and deep the waters roll, 

No horizon may | see, 

Where a place of rest. may he; 

Out, young Passion, out, and try 

The pathless wave end boundless sky. 
Passion’s wing is loosed in vain— 
Passion finds nor pause nor rest 
With ruffled wing, and rumpled breast, 
Passion cometh home again. 


Out, Ambition, stronger still— 
Great of heart,/and large of will— 
Vulture wing and eagle eye— 
Sweep the wave and search the sky, 
Spite of storm and battling wind 
Place atid spot of rest to find; 
But.in vain Ambition’s wing 

Sweeps the wave for place of rest, 
Home it comes, with bleeding breast, 
Shattered plume, and broken wing. 


Home-dweller—dear and gentle Love— 
Timid wing and eye of dove— 
Thine at length the task to try, 
Out, and search the wave and sky: 
Nor flies the trembling one in vain, 
Home in joy it comes again ; 
Love brings home the olive leaf— 
Love has found the place of rest-- 
Woman’s true and tender breast— 
Only home in every grief. 

Cartes G, Rosenseno 
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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE TWO 8ACRED HARMONICS, 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Sik—I have no wish to enter into the controversy between the 
#Sacred Harmonic Society and their late conductor, Mr. Surman, but 
merely to call your attention to the fact that, after the new society, 
“ The London Sacred Harmonic,” had advertised for a week or ten days 
that they should perform Haydn’s Oratorio, the Creation, on the 9th 
June, in aid of the funds of the Early Closing Association; the old 
Society, ‘‘ The Sacred Harmonic,” forestalled them, by advertising the 
performance of the same Oratorio on the 2nd June. Surely, Mr. 
Editor, however jealous the old Society may be at the establishinent of 
a rival, the cause of charity should have been spared. I know that the 
old Sacred Harmonic Society engaged the Hall for the 26th May, and 
will have to pay for it, though they had no performanee. Could it 
have heen to prevent the London Sacred Harmonic Society performing 
on that night? On carefully looking through the list of concerts for the 
month, | see it was the only night that was open.—Yours obediently, 

June 1, 1848. A Frignp or Earty Crosina. 





CONCERTS. 

M. Bituet.—This concert-giver is one of the many ex- 
patriated foreigners who have taken a temporary refuge in 
quiet London from the storms-of turbulent Paris. M. Billet 
is u pianist of talent, and of some note in his own country. 
He is also a composer of fantasias, notturnos, &c. His 
matinée occurred on Saturday, Willis’s Rooms being the locale. 
The attendance was at least fashionable. M. Billet played 
three times. is first essay was in that classical refuge of 
pianists a la mode, the D minor septet of Hummel, in which 
he received efficient uid from Messrs. Ribas (flute), Barret 
(oboe), Jarrett (horn), Hill (tenor), Rousselot (violoncello), 
and Rowland (contrabasso), M. Billet went through this 
heavy composition with praiseworthy energy, taking the 
scherzo a little too rubato, and the finale a trifle too vivaciously, 
but on the whole making a brilliant display. The next per- 
formance of M, Billet was a fantasia of his own composition, 
on themes from the Puriteni. This fantasia is half an hour 
long, and in the Thalberg school; M, Billet gave a peculiar 
colouring to his execution of the passages, which was quite in 
character with the work. The third essay of M, Billet in- 
volved yet other compositions of his own in the shorter and 
consequently more agreeable shape of a nolturno and étude ; 
for these we were unfortunate enough not to be able to 
remain, but the Chronic/ée says they are ‘in the sentimental 
school.’ Altogether M, Billet’s manner of playing and com- 
posivg are of a kind to find admirers among the votaries of 
the modern style of pianism; moreover, his demeanour is so 
unaffected as to be greatly in his favour. 

The concert was varied by a violoncello solo, played by 
Rousselot in Rousselot’s best style; by a song of Mozart’s, 
rendered with great intelligence by Miss Messent, who also 
gave Walter Maynard’s popular ballad, ‘‘ Kathleen is gone,” 
very prettily; by a song in F minor, from Haydn’s Orfeo and 
Mendelssohn’s Zuleika, which Mr. Brandt essayed to interpret 
with all his might; and last (not least) by some sparkling 
French romances from the repertory of the charming Madame 
Sabatier, who sung them herself in her own peculiar and 
inimitable style. The first of these was “ Ma Brunette,” the 
second ‘ Benedetta,” and the third (in response to a warm 
encore) a romance, of which we failed to note down the name 
at the time, whereby it has treacherously slipped our memory ; 
we recollect, however, that it was very pretty, and that it was 
deliciously warbled by the “ fauvette @ la téte noire,” whose 
pardon we humbly ask for our forgetfulness. One of the 


great charms of Madame Sabatier’s performances lies in the 
strong evidence they offer of a musical depth rarely found in 
vocalists, especially foreign vocalists; she plays the piano- 





forte with the utmost facility, and accompanies herself with 
exquisite delicacy moreover there is a certaintyand a finished 
grace ahout hot rotilades and floriture ; which equally pro 1 im 
the musician and the practised singer. In short it would be 
difficult to find a more pleasing combination of talent and 
feeling than is demonstrated by Mad. Sabatier, who richly 
deserves her Parisian repute. M. Billet is entitled to con- 
sideration for having supplied his friends with a highly agrée- 
able and well varied programme. Mr. Lindsay Sloper con- 
ducted with his usual musician-like ability. 

Herr Witastm Kune.—This German pianist and protegé 
of Mdlle. Jenny Lind (‘the Swedish nightingale”) gave his 
annual morning concert on Tuesday, in the Hanover Square 
Rooms, The attendance was numerous. Herr Kuhe is a 
pianist of force and intelligence, and excels in the interpreta- 
tion of more than one school of music, as the materials of his 
programme showed. He performed several times. While,we 
were present he executed Thalberg’s fantasia on Lucreaia 
Borgia, Handel’s ‘‘ Harmonious Blacksmith” and variations, 
followed by two mazurkas of Chopin (odd fellowship), and a 
fragment of Leopold de Meyer’s Notturno in D flat, joined to 
the popular and vivacious galope of Schuloff. In all these 
pieces Herr Kuhe displayed a brilliant and energetic style of 
execution, allied to considerable taste and a commodiaus 
variety of touch, He was much applauded during his per- 
formances, and very deservedly so. 

The programme was diversified by a violin fantasia, com- 
posed and executed by Herrman, in which the clever mechan- 
ism, pleasing tone, and musicianly style of the executant were 
equally to be admired, and sundry vocal morceaux. Of the 
latter we only heardafew. First we heard Mad, Sabatier 
(we never miss hearing and seeing Mad. Sabatier if we possibly 
can help it) in the *‘ Benedetta” and ‘ Brunette,” which we 
have duly apostrophised in our notice of M. Billet’s matinée, 
and in a fascinating air from Balfe’s French comic opera, Le 
Puits d’ Amour : (by theway, we should very much like to hear 
more of this clever work); this latter, the charming ‘‘faavette” 
sang with such archness and piquant expression that an encore 
was the inevitable consequence, Next we heard Miss Bassano 
sing with great fecling and appropriate simplicity of expression 
the pretty ballad, ‘Kathleen is gone,” by Walter Maynard, 
the growing popularity of which we have noticed elsewhere. 
We also heard two German songs composed and sung by 
Herr Goldberg, who, though he suffered from indisposition, 
exhibited much feeling and expression. John Parry—* glori- 
ous John”—gave one of his untiring refacciamentos in his 
best style, and being recalled, substituted his own version of 
‘« Jeannette and Jeannot,” which is uproariously amusing and 
transcendantly various. Signor Marras was to sing, but his 
non-arrival was explained to the audience by the usually 
stereotyped apology (ably articulated by John Parry), and 
Mr. Sims Reeves volunteered a song and Herr Kuhe a piece 
as a make up for his absence, which was by no means unac- 
ceptable to the assembly, Sims Reeves sang the cavatina of 
Mercadante, “In terra ci devisero,” with fine energy and 
great volume of tone. We regret to have missed the Misses 
Pyne in two of their duets, which always go so well, and Herr 
Kuhe’s Polka di Bravura, which we hear he plays very admi- 
rably, and which we are told is one of his most entrainant 
compositions. The concert gave universal satisfaction, and 
was strengthened by the attfactive names of Vincent Wallace 
and Jules de Glimes as accompanists. _, 

M. Gorta.—This. gentleman, a pianist of considerable 
reputation on the continent, has already made his debut before 
a London audience, at the concert of Herr Lenschow and his 
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German band, with distinguished success: we were unable to 
be present at the time, but we attended his first morning con- 
cert, at the Hanover Square. Rooms, on Wednesday, and 
have much pleasure in recording that the audience, a fashion- 
able and brilliant one, filled the decale to overflow. M. Goria 
offered a very good programme to his friends, and the concert 
passed off with great eclat. Of course the most interesting 
feature of the concert was the pianoforte playing of the benef- 
ciaire. M. Goria played thrice, and on each occasion the 
music was of his own composing. The first piece was a, fan- 
tasia on airs from Bellini;.the second a fantasia on themes 
from Semiramide; the third, a, ‘‘ serenade de concert,” for the 
left hand, with a right hand variation to wind up, and an 
‘etude de salon,” (No..6.) fantastically entitled Salterelle, 
Op. 23. We may at once say M. Goria’s music addresses 
itself exclusively to the popular ear, which, as the result 
showed, it is very well adapted to tickle, There is no attempt 
in it to be profound, which saves M. Goria from the risk. of 
failing where so, many more ambitious composers of his class 
have failed so often and so signally. M. Goria contents him- 
self with light brilliant matter, and thus secures the approval 
of a large number of amateurs who are not inclined to dip 
under the surface, hut swim upon the top like dragon-flies. 
Of its kind, then, M. Goria’s music is admirably fitted to 
attain the sole object at which it aims—an object unnecessary 
to specify by name. As a pianist, M. Goria shines on the 
score of energy. power, suppleness, grasp, en/rain, sparkle, aban- 
don, and so forth: he has a *‘ Jaisser aller,” which carries him to 
the goal of his desires on the shoulders of confidence: his 
execution is generally as sure as it is brilliant; his touch is 
crisp, his tone loud ; he plays with great ease; he has a very 
large hand, can take tenths, and still wider intervals, like 
thirds, sixths, or octaves, M. Goria was greatly applauded 
in all his pieces, and recalled after the termination of each 
part upon the platform; but the great effect was produced by 
the study for a left hand solo, and the Salterelle, a character- 
istic sketch, in which the peculiarities of the grasshopper 
are illustrated upon the key board. M. Goria’s execution of 
this was neat, rapid, articulate, vigorous, animated, charac- 
teristic, and well coloured ; he was ‘encored vociferously, and 
repeated the Salteredle, without the study for left hand solo. 
M. Goria may thus congratulate himself on having achieved 
a success by no means easy of accomplishment in these 
hard times, when pianists are as plentiful as pianofortes. By 
the way, the instrument on which he perforined was a first- 
rate “ Broadwood,” which was a fact of no little importance 
in the concatenation of circumstances which constituted the 
chain of M. Goria’s triumph. 

The remainder of the programme was devoted to the per- 
formance of “ the celebrated German band” of Herr Lenschow, 
and to solos connected with the said band. The overtures to 
Der Freischutz, and A Midsummer Night’s Dream, with 
pot pourris, waltzes, and polkas were performed. We found 
nothing to remark specially about this orchestra, except that 
the numerical force of the ‘strings’ was not enough to 
balance the wood, brass and sheepskin ; in other respects, the 
band is excellent, but Herr Lenschow has yet to teach his 
men (presuming he is capable) the time, expression, and 
nuances of colour necessary to the adequate interpretation 
of Mendelssohn’s faery poem. The Der Preischuts was 
better, and the polka best; in this lies, we imagine, the 
strength of Herr Lenschow and his band, By the way, La- 
bitzsky’s ‘* Kinder Freuden,” (Op. 115.) is a very sparkling 
polka, and we recommend our polka-loving readers to go and 
see Messrs. Cocks, of Burlington Street, who will let them 








have a copy at reasonable terms. “A ‘cornet-a-piston solo by 
Herr Haase, composed by one Graenz, we did not hear; but 
we heard the violin solo by Herr Schultz (a fantasia on 
Schubert's “‘Lob’ der Thraten), the wonderful neatness and 
brilliancy of whose execution delighted us exceedingly. Herr 
Schultz wants-‘nothing but a broader tone to rank among the 
“tip-top ”’ violinists of the day; his intonation is just “to a 
hair,” and his style irreproachably correet ; he has the appear- 
ance of being a very young man, and his unassuming manners 
are highly prepossessing. The vocalities of the concert con- 
sisted of a brace of ballads (by Wellington Guernsey, and 
Buonaparte Rodwell), ‘Oh! would 1 were a girl again,” 
and * It is the song my mother sings,” both of which ate well 
worthy the attention of ladies of the drawing-room,” and 
both of which were sung with feeling and discretion by Miss 
Moriatt O’Connor, who constituted the sum total of vocal 
attraction provided by M. Goria for his friends. We have 
said the room was crowded, and we repeat that M. Goria 
has reason to be pleased with the reception he has encountered 
in “ unmusical England.” Vivat Regina ! 

Mr. J. Coman’s Annuat Concert took place on Wed- 
nesday evening, at Willis’s Rooms. The salle was so 
crowded that we could with difficulty obtain hearing room. 
Nevertheless, by dint of pressure and patience we contrived 
to ensconce ourselves in a place of auricular, if not occular, 
observation. 

As usual, Mr. Cohan provided his visitors with an admirable 
feast. Among the vocalists were the Misses Williams, Miss 
Dolby, the Miss Collins, Signor Lonzini, Morisieur Barré, 
Mr. Gregg, and Mr. John Parry. The instrumentalists formed 
a strong body. There were, Sainton (violin), Goffrie (violin), 
Westlake (tenor), Hausmann (violoncello), Chatterton (harp), 
and Cohan (piano). 

There were many novelties in the programme: A quartet 
for two violins, viola, and violoncello, by Mr. Cohan, appears, 
as far as we could judge from an imperfect heariny, and a 
first impression, to be a daring and ambitious effort on the 
part of the composer. Mr. Cohan hiniself is evidently a 
violinist, and writes tlinkingly: Mr. Sainton had many dif- 
ficult passages to overcome, and Mr. Goffrie had nearly an 
equal quantity of impassable obstructions to surmount. The 
violoncello was well employed. We shall defer a more de- 
ci: :.! vpinion of this work until we have again heard it. 

Mr. Cohan’s pianoforte performances—there were several— 
were listened to with the greatest attention, and afforded 
singular delight to his auditors. The playing of this gen- 
tlemen is perfectly original. He has followed no performer, 
ancient or modern. He is neither a copyist of Hummel, 
Mendelssohn, Herz, Thalberg, or Leopold de Meyer. In 
short, his playing is none else than his own, and may be styled 
Cohanish. His power on the instrument is immense. He is 
the very Jupiter Tonans of the piano. Mr, Cohan’s perform- 
ance is characterised by other excellencies besides power. 
The flexibility of his joints is really astonishing. His most 
admired performance was a fantasia, introducing two scherzos, 
and atriumphal march. This was, indeed, a most remarkable, 
fay, apparently an impossible performance. First the two 
scherzus were performed separately, then blended and har- 
monized, concluding with both scherzos executed with the left 
hand, while a brilliant variation was performed with the right. 
This feat was applauded to the skies. 

We cannot notice all the particulars. Miss Dolby sang a 
new song of Bianchi Taylor, with very pretty words ; 
Saititon played a violin solo; and the Misses Williams, and 
the Misses Collins sang duets. 
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All went off admirably, not the less so for being under the 
able direction of Messrs. Holmes and Noble. 

Me. T. Juttan Apams’ second Chamber Concert’ took 
place at Willis’s Rooms on Monday evening last. The prin- 
cipal interpreters of the programme were the same as at the 
first, viz.:—Mr,. Julian Adams, Mr. Collins, and the» Misses 
Collins, supported on this occasion by Madame D'Okolski, 
Miss Cubitt, Miss Ellen Lyon, Herr Kliegl, Signor Giulio 
Regondi, and Herr Miller, From the number of concerts 
that claimed our presence on the same evening, we are only. 
enabled to give a brief outline of the programme, which, from 
its excellence, we regret. Mr, Julian Adams’ performances 
included Mayseder’s Grand Trio (op. 52, ded. to Chopin), for 
piano, violin, and violoncello, in conjunction with Miss Rosina 
Collins (violin), and Mr. George Collins (violoncello), which 
was excellently played. Chopin’s well-known and popular 
duet, La Gaite, for piano and violoncello (Mr. George Collins’ 
performance of the violoncello part to this duet was entitled 
to high praise) ; a Nocturne of his own composition in D flat, 
which was deservedly encored; and Schulboff’s admired 
andante and étude in A flat, one of the most pleasing and 
effective compositions for a concert-room we have heard for 
some time, and which Mr, Julian Adams played with great 
energy, and well merited the unanimous applause bestowed 
upon him. Mr, Julian Adams also played a solo on ‘ Luff’s 
patent harmonium,” which instrument was introduced 
with effect in the overture to Stradedla, at the commencement, 
Mr. Julian Adams has reason to congratulate himself on the 
success of his concert, which was manifested by the fulness of 
the rooms, notwithstanding the inclemency of the weather, 
and the counter musical attractions elsewhere on the same 
evening, to say nothing of the ‘‘ Chartists.” Miss Rosina 
Collins is an extraordinary violinist, and her rendering Ernst’s 
favourite solo, Le Carnaval de Venise, proved the excellence 
of her mechanism ; she came off with well merited applause. 
Besides the above there were solos on the harp and concertina 
by Gerhard Taylor and Guilio Regondi, and several vocal 
efforts, viz., Mendelssohn’s duet, ‘I would that my love,” 
nicely sung by Miss Ellen Lyon and Miss Cubitt ; an aria, 
**Azema a me volgea,” sung by Mad. D’Okolski; and Schu- 
bert’s ‘* Der Wanderer,” excellently rendered by Herr Muller, 
and encored ; as well as Dr. Pepusch’s somniferous ** Alexis,” 
sung by Miss E, Collins, with violoncello obligato, Miss V. 
Collins ; and the duo La ci darem, by Miss Cubitt and Herr 
Muller. 





ANALYSIS OF THE HUMAN VOICE. 


Compiled by Frevenick Wessrer, Professor of Elocution to the Royal 
Academy of Music. 


(CONTINUED. FROM. PAGE 270,) 


Wirt due attention we perceive two modes in the act of respi- 
ration: the one being a continued stream of air throughout the 
whole time of expiration; the other consisting in the issue of 
breath by short iterated jets. The first of these modes is that of 
ordinary breathing, panting, sighing, groaning, and sneezing. The 
second is employed in laughter, crying, and specch. 

By a voluntary power over the muscles of respiration, the breath 
in speech is dealt out to successive syllables, in such small portions 
as may be requisite for the time and force of each. In thus 
guarding against waate, the necessity of frequent respiration is obvi- 
ated ; and the ability of pausing freely in the course of expiration 
between syllables and words, allows a subsequent abrupt opening 
of the voice, whenever it is required for the purposes of speech. 

The act of coughing mey be made either by a series of short 





abrupt efforts in expiration, or by one continued: impulse which 
yields up the whole of the breath, .Now this last. named. mode 
forms one of the means for acquiring the orotund voice. This 
single impulse of coughing is ‘an abrupt utterance.of one ofthe 
short tonics, followed by-a continuation’ of the mere atonic breathing 
A till the expiration is: exhausted, Let this compound, function, 
consisting of the exploded vocalioty, and: subjoined:.aspiration, be 
changed to an entire vocality, by continuing the tonic in the:place 
of aspiration. The sound thus produced, will, with propereulti- 
vation, make that full and sonorous quality here denominated the 
orotund. This contrived effort of coughipg, when freed. from 
abruptness, is like that voice which accompadies ' gaping ; for this 
has a hollow and ringing vocality, very different:from the colloquial, 
utterance of tonic sounds. It may shown conspicuously, by 
uttering the tonic a-we with the mouth widely extended,, v1 

Let this entire vocality of the cough, if: it may be thus distio- 
guished from the natural cough, which is. part vocality and: part 
aspiration,—let it, I say, be practised sufficient y: andthe Jearier 
will find not only an increasing facility in executing it, but its clear- 
ness and smoothness will be thereby improved. Let the voice be 
herein exercised by sliding upwards and downwards, through the 
concrete scale, on each of the tonie elements, drawing. out. the 
vocality to the utmost pressure of expiration. Then let trials be 
made on syllabic combinations.* When the learner is able to 
execute tonic elements and single syllables in the orotund, he is 
not therefore qualified to speak in it. Since he will find on 
attempting to deliver a sentence injthe easy flow and time of ordi- 
nary discourse, that his natural voiee will returu. The, causeof 
this may be understood, by his recollecting the distinction between 
the two modes of expiration. For though he may have a facility ih 
making the orotund with the continuous. stream of vocality, he has 
yet to acquire the art of delivering that, yoice, by interrupted jets 
of expiration, such as are used in natural utterance, and which are 
absolutely essential to casy and agreeable speech. Continued 
practice, however, with a gradual increase of the number of syllables, 
will, in time, briag his interrupted expiration of the orotund under, 
the same command as that of common speech. cleat 

And although he may at last have acquired the power of 
uttering any number of successive syllables by interrupted jets of 
this voice ; yet the manner of their succession will be monotonous ; 
there will be a failure in his designs of expression, and‘an inability 
to make the proper close at the end of a sentence. Repeated 
practice will give correctness and facility on these a i and the 
management of the orotund, for the impressive and elegant. pur- 
poses of speech will, in time, be more difficult than that of the 
natural voice. 

The metho acquiring the orotund is’ similar to our’ in. 
stinctive progress in the use of the natural voice. The cries of 
infants are made on the continued stream. of vocality. It is a 
long time before they employ the interrupted mode of expiration, 
The first speech of a child is by an apportionment of a single 
syllable to a breath, By a preparatory exercise in the interrupted 
jets of laughing and crying, the habit of perfect speech is acquired. 
The same kind of monosyllabic breath that is employed in infant 
articulation, and in cases of exhaustion from disease ; for here the 
utterance frequently consists of but one, or at most, two syllables, 
to an act of expiration. The condition is similar in panting from 
violent exercise. The voluntary power which governs the inter- 
rupted jets of expiration being lost in this case. 

The rotund is possessed in various degrees of excellence by 
actors of eminence. The state of mere animal instinct in whic 
they have been, with regard to the uses of the voice, must convince 
us that they can have no systematic meaning for improving it. 
There is, however, one circumstance in theatrical speech, which 
may undesignedly produce, in the course of time, the full volume 
and sonorous quality of the orotund, I mean the practice of 
vociferating, which scems to be required by the extent of the 
house, and by the poetical rant and bombast of what are called) 
stock-acting tragedies! In addition, therefore, to the »préviously 


de 





* This process of forcing out the breath to the seeming exhaustion of the lungs’ 
is apt to produce giddiness of the head. Care should therefore be eo to avoi 
continuing the exercise of the voice too long in this:‘manner} and to t, for 
time, after that affection comes on. ; rahesuT 4 
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described means foracquiring the orotund, 1 shall in a few words 
péint:out a varied mode; saggested’ by the vehement efforts of 
dramatic recitation. 

Let the reader make an expiration. on the interjection Aah, 
inthe voice of whisper ;' using that degree of force which, with 
some motion: ofthe chest, seem to drive all the air out of it. Now 
let the whisper’ ‘in this’ process’ be changed to vocality. This 
vocality will have the ‘hoarse fulness and sonorous quality of the 
orotund. | It is the forcible exertion of this kind of voice which 
constitutes "vociferation ;' for vociferation is the utmost effort of 
the natural’ voice, as\ the scream) or the yell is of the falsette. 
Actors who affect the first rank in their art have commonly an 
energy’ of feeling ‘that prompts them to a degree of force in 
utterance, \which produce the mixture of vocality and aspiration 
heard in the interjection Aah ;\ and I shall show in a fature section 
thatthe junetion ofa certaindegree of aspiration with the tonic 
elements is one of the means of earnest and forceful expressson. 

The frequent occurrence of exaggerated sentiments in the drama, 
joined tothe effort required by the dimensions of a theatre, pro- 
duces a’ habit df interjective respiration, which when exerted 
through a wide’ extension of the mouth, leads the speaker to the 
attninment of the orotand, if his voice is capable of it. 


» (To be continued.) 





NOTICE. 
Subscribers are respectfully requested to forward their 
Subscriptions up to June to the Publisher. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Hur Masusty’s Tuzarrs.—Robert le Diable will be re- 
vived on Thursday, Mademoiselle Jenny Lind will, of course, 
resume ‘her original part of Alice, and Signor Belletti will 
replace Staudig] in Bettram. It has not transpired who will 
support the character of Isabella, sustained by Madame 
Castellan,.Jast. season, Jenny Lind, we understand, is 
about to appear forthwith in Anna Bolena. Of course 
Tadolini will. play Anna, but whether the charming Jenny 
Smetonor Jane Seymour, we have not learned. The latter 
character would suit her admirably. 


Miss Dickenson of the Lyceum Theatre has accepted a 
lucrative engagement to perform. at the principal American 
theatres. 


Joun Parry has announced his annual concert, and the 
programme speaks folio volumes. He has fixed Monday 
next—in the evening—for John loves gas light, he says it 
improves, his voice ; or as old John Parry says in his own 
quaint way, ‘* My son likes to throw light on the subject.” 
Sims Reeves is engaged, and will sing ‘‘ Adelaide.” Miss 
Lucombe will appear, ‘and. moreover the Misses Williams, and 
the charming Madame Sabatier, and the Lablaches, junior, 
and a host more; and eke John will essay two new songs, 
and will be encored, _ Need we say more? Certainly not. 


Rock, Sreer, anv Bett Banp.-—On Wednesday evening, 
at Exeter Hall, we attended'a performance of a very novel 
kind. The instruments ‘played upon consisted of layers | of 
stone and iron, with bells to be used in concert. The per- 
formances on these very peculiar instruments were exceedingly 
good.;,, The...band , played overtures, and selections from 
operas, &e. The Harmonious Stonemason, composed expressly 
for the Rock and Steel Band: by'Signor Costa, was encored. 
The performance was private, and was confined to gentlemen 
of the press,,..,.[t. is well. worth, a hearing. 


Miss JuiiA Benngre takes, her, benefit at the Haymarket 


will : be reproduced, im which Mrs, Glover! will sustain her 
original part of Mrs. Amlet: “The Wedding’ Day will follow 
with Miss Julia Bennettand Mr. Ranger, his first appearance 
this season; and. the performance will wind up with Spring 
Gardens. 


Mons. Junnren has produced two new quadrilles at the 
Surrey Zoological evening entertainments. The one is entirely 
original, and is called The! May Queen Quadrille ; the other 
borrows. its themes from Balfe’s popular opera, 7'he Maid of 
Honour. 


Arsoni’s Scrna rrom Berry.—So great was the impres- 
sion produced on Thursday night by the characteristic scena 
from Betly, that Alboni will repeat it on Tuesday by particular 
desire. 


Royat [rauian Orgra.—The Gazza Ladra will be pro- 
duced on Thursday next, with even a stronger cast than that of 
last season. Grisi and Tamburini will sustain their original 
parts of Ninetta and Ferdinando; Alboni will be the Pippo-— 
such a Pippo! Mario the Giannetto ; Marini the Podesta; 
Tagliafico the Fabrizio; and Polonini the Giorgio, If this be 
not a perfect cast, we shouid like to know what is. In 
addition, the last scene from the Capuletti e Montecchi will be 
given for Pauline Garcia and Castellan. 


Herr Piscnek, though announced by every concert-giver 
for the last month, has not arrived in the metropolis from 
Germany. We learn from the best authority that this cele- 
brated barytone is elsewhere engaged. 


Crospy Hatt.—Mrs. Schwab’s concert, which promises to 
prove one of the most attractive of the season, takes place at 
this locale on the 30th of the present month. Miss Miran, the 
Misses Williams, the Misses Pyne, Miss Rainforth, &c. are 
among the vocalists already engaged. 

PuituArmonic Socigry.—Mendelssohn’s second sym- 
phony, in A major, will be repeated at the eighth and_ last 
concert, on Monday week. Charles Hallé is to play a con- 
certo of Beethoven. 





PROVINCIAL. 


Uxarivct.—(From a Correspondent).—Mr. G. H. Lake gave a con- 
cert on the 11th, assisted, by Miss Thornton, and Miss Fenton, and five 
gentlemen of Her Majesty’s Chapel, Windsor. Miss Thornton and Miss 
Felton were encored in Glover’s duet, “ The Fairy Dance,” rendered in 
a particularly spirited manner. Miss Felton, in “ Barney O’Toole,” Mr. 
Knor Jes, in a national song, ‘‘ England, Europe's glory,” and Mr, Lake’s 
tri., on themes from Der Freischutz, for three concertina’s (encored at 
the last concert in January), were also re.demanded. The last was played 
by Messrs. Sedgwick, Lake, and Scates. Mr. Sedgwick was also encored in 
his concertina solo.” Several glees were sung; including an arrangement 
(by Mr. Lake) of ‘‘ Bragela,’”’, for. bass, tenor, alto, contralto, and 80- 
prano, with chorus. Mr. Lake conducted, 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

An Anxious Inquiker.—We cannot answer our fair correspondent as to 
the cause why the '' charming Jenny,” as the writer styles the Swedish 
Nightingale, has not hitherto appeared in one of Rossin’’s operas. Pere 
haps it is because the “ charming Jenny” has no sympathy with the 
melodious strains of the Swanof Pesaro. .We can.only reply that in 
this respect she differs in toto from Pasta, Mulibran, Grisi, and Alboni, 
all of whom débuted in one of Rossini’s operas, We are not as much 
surprised as.our fair correspondent, , 

Notices of the Philharmonic Concert, Madame Dulchen’s, Sterndale 
Bennett’s, Brinley Richards’, and the performance of the Seasons by 
the Londan Sacred Harmonic Society, are unavoidably postponed until 
next week. 





on Tuesday. Sir John Vanburgh’s comedy, The Confederacy, 





Pramist’s Desipgrata.—A notice of this work will short el our 
Rerepontent oppears to forget that this is the Contéy ant Opera 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 





CATALOGUE OF 


NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC, 


COMPOSED BY 


M-. GORIA. 





LONDON, PRINTED ONLY BY 


MESSRS, ROBERT COCKS AND CoO. 


6, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHERS TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 





a a, 
Olga Mazurka (very easy) ° ’ : . Op 5 2 0 
Premiére Nocturne . > : PR : 6 3.0 
Premiére Etude de Concert . . . ° 7 4:38 
Deuxieme Etudede Concert . ; : : 8 8 0 
Setenade de Concert, for the left hand only, with Variations 
for the Finale ° ° é ° 9 3 0 
L’Attente, deuxiéme Nocturne . 10 3 0 
Le Calme, troisieme Nocturne . s il 3 0 
Andante de Salon b j j é 13 3.0 
Deuxieme Mazurka Brillante . 5 . ‘ 14 3 0 
L’ Eleganiza, troisieme Etude de Salon . 4 : 15 3.0 
Improvisation, quatrieme Etude de Salon , ;: 16 3.0 
Barcarolle, cinquieme Etude de Salon . - ‘ Ww $0 
Nadiejda, troisieme Mazurka Originale. ° , 18 2 0 
Réverie ° ° ; ° : r 19 3 0 
Les Plaintes de la Jeune Fille . - P 20 3 0 


Souvenir de Théjtre Italien, Fantaisie Brillante sur des 
Motifs de Bellini (Sonnambula arid Norma), as 


formed in public at Bath, by Henry J. Field, Esq. 22, 40 

Saltarelle, sixitme Etude de Salon e ° é 23 3 0 
Grande Etude Dramatique , . . ’ 25 3 0 
Deux Pensées Caractéristiques, Nos. 1 and 2 . : 26ea2 0 
Belisario, Fantaisie de G rt . > 27 4 0 
Odessa, quatritwe Mazirka Originale . ° : | ioe 
Fantaisie Brillante sur J’Opera, Ne touchez pas i Ja Reine 314 OO 
Fantaisie de Salon sur des Motifs du Bouquet de I’Infante 32,4 O 
Chanson Espagnole, Solo de Concert . P , 33. 4«~OO 
Nocturne de Soirée j ¢ é a 34 3 0 
Souvenir de Dieppe, Valse Caractéristique . A 85 8.0 
Souvenir d'Otello, Fantaisie de Salon . . ° 36 =~“ 
Ballade . ‘ 4 ‘ é a ; 37”— 0 
Cheeur Bardes de Rossini (Hymn & Pie 9th) « ‘ 88 3 (0 
Alboni Mazurka 3 4 : é ‘ | ae 
Le Rossignol et les Roses ‘ ¢ : , 2 0 
Berceuse ‘ ’ 6 ° ° . 1.0 
Fantasie on Airs from Semiramide . P , 41 4 0 
Grande Valse sur “ Neréne, ou les Cig Seis.” : Op. 3.0 
4 0 


“ L'Agilité,” Grande Etude, Op. 43. , P P 
ALSO IN THE PRESS. 
Salut a la Grande Brét ne—Bighteew National Airs, No. 1, God Save the 
Queen, No. 2, Rule Britannia, No. ;, Nevet till Now &c. 
AND AS A PIANO DUETI 


Premitre\Etude ; : é . F Op. 7 3 0 


N.B. M. Goria, whose elegant Compositions are so dis. 
tinguished for the refinement of their melodies, and so much 
admired by the British, German, and French Public, has 
chosen Messrs. ROBERT COCKS and Co. Sole Publishers 
of all his future Works. 


—~s 
PERSONAL GRACES, 
The Countenance is rendered additionally pleasing by the well-arranged curl, 
the bended Bi it, or the flowing tress. In dressing the hair, nothing can equal 
the effect uf RoWZAND's MA SPAR Orns 08 either paturalvor ayt ead, air 
rendering It 80 édbiirabty soft that i in any direction, produ¢ing beaatiful 
flowing curls, and, by the transcendant lustre it imparts, rendering the bead- 
dress truly enchanting. Rownanp'’s Kauypor is a preparation of unparalleled 
efficiency in improving and beautify: ¢ the skin and complexton, preserving them 
trom every vicissitude of the weather, and com ly eradicating ali Cutaneous 
Eruptions, Freckles, and Diseolourations 1 pnd RowLANd’s Uponro, or PEart 
Dewrir nics, is alike invaluable forits beautifying and preservative effect on the 
teeth and gums. 
BEWARE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS. 
Some are offered under the implied ssnction of Royalty and the Government 
Departments, with similar attempts at deception. The on vine * MACASSAR 
O11,” “ KXEvwoR,’* and “ Oponro,” are “ROWLANDS',” and, wappees of 
each bears the name of “* ROWLANDS',”’ preceding that of the art cle, with their 
sigaature at the foot, in Red Ink, thus: 
A. ROWLAND AND SONS. 
Sold by them at 20, Hatton-garden, London, and by every respectablé Chemist 
and Perfumer throughout the Kingdom. 








QUEEN'S CONCERT ROOMS, HANOVER SQUARE. 


POET. 
Mi HECTOR: BERLIOZ: 
Has the honor to announce that he will give 


A GRAND .MOBNING,CONCERYT, 
At the above Rooms, 


i On Thursday, June the 29th, 1848, 
Zo commence at Half-past Two o’Clock. 


peal eine PAULINE VIARDOT GARCIA & Madame SABATIER. 
Instrumentalists—Piano-Forte, Madame DULCKEN. Violin, M. MOLIQUE. 
Viola, Mr. HIDE. Ca 
The Orchestra and Chorus will comprise the most Eminent Artistes of Her 


Majesty’s Theatre and Royal Italian Opera, amounting to upwards of One Hun- 
dred Performers, who will execute several of M. BERLIO2z’ principal Compositions. 


Conductor re nie M. HECTOR BERLIOZ, 
Principal Violin - M. SAINTON. 
Director of the Choruses -  M. MARET@EK. 
Tickets, Half-a-Guinea; Reserved Seats, Fifteen Shillings. May be had at all 
the principal Music Warehouses and Libraries. ; 


Mr JOHN PARRYS CONGERT 


WILL TAKE PLACE AT THE 
HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS, 


On Monday Evening, June the 19th, 1848, 
Tocoimmence at Eight o’Clock. Eminent Artistes, both Vocal and Instrumental, 
areengaged. Mr. Jonn Panky will sing a New Buffa Scena, HT 


Tickets, 7s.; Reserved Seats and Box Stalls, 10s. 6d. each; to be had at the 
Music Shops "and Libraries, and of Mr. JoHN Parry, 17, Tavistock-street, 


Bedford-square. aiae 








Now Published, Price 3s. 6d., 
THE PIANISTS’ DESIDERATA. 


A Series of One Hundred Progressive Exercises, arranged ‘uniformly for 

both yaed ona ae Ros (Mee which oe em and ceteioe einen of he 
t é. 80 

Paton made as tractable as those 0 aM, ethene they be § 

n 





iatonic and Chromatic Scales, together wit { 
a comparatively short time, ‘thereb greatly facilitating the progresso 
nd effect a saving of much time and labour to both master and scholar; the 
ijl therefore be found a valuable auxiliary to all other Elementary works extant, 
as they may be given to the Tyro at any stage of Jearning, with ‘a certainty ofa 
correct position of holding the hands being ‘permanentl secured; and to those 
somewhat advanced, who may have contracted bad ha arénd a diffi . in 
executing rapid passages, they are strongly recommended as un ing correctives, 
Inscribed with all due deference to the Musical Profession, by 
BDWARD FROST. Ae 
Published at the Author’s Musical Repository, 78, High Street.— 
Labonte ‘Cocks A Co., 6, New Bur’ faxtone Street Lee and Coxhead, 
48, AlBemarle Street; Coventry, 71, Dean Street, Soho j Ri Aridianp pe R., 
10, Regent Street; Metzler and Co., 37, Great Marlborough 3 an 
z '. Purday, 45, High Holborn, f 





WAvstern Wife Assurance and Annuity Dociety, 
8, PARLIAMENT. STREET,JLONDON: 


In addition to the ordinary plans of Life Assurance, this Society possesses 
several features which present peculiar and important advantages to the 
public, Amongst which is : 
“ That the Payment of (he Premiums may occasionally be OMITTED 

4 hyo p bet 4 esate the Policy, Fd causing it to lapse, nich 1 “4 

« usually the case in other Societies.” , 

ENDOWMENTS for ‘Children-are also, granted, which can be made 
available as FUNDS for the Education Of Sons, or Marriage Portions of 
Daughters. xample: £500 can be secured payable to a child (now 1 year 
old) on its attaining the age of 21, by twenty annual payments of £15 16s; 3d. 
to this Society~ /@r, on the DEPOSI® System, 4480 a d down before 
a child is 1 year old, entitles it toa Policy for £218 Is. i payable at 21, 
And the whole or part of the £100 can be WITHDRAWN at any time if 
required, when the Policy will be diminished accordingly. 

For further information (free of expense) pepliontion is re uested to the 
| peor Arthur, Seratchley, Esq, 4.My FRA Sy 3, Par iament-street, 

ondon. 
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TWO FIMAT REPRESENTATIONS | 
LE THEATRE. "HISTORIQUE, 
DEPARTURE OF THE COMPANY: 


oP 
TO THE PUBLIC. 
Unwilling to furnish a pretext for excitement or outrage to any portion of 
the Community, Mons, HOSTEIN, Director of the Theatre Historique, has 
determined on immediately returning to Paris with his Company; but pre- 
viously to closing Drury Lane Theatre, he intends giving 
TWO FAREWELL REPRESENTATIONS 
to those well-disposed and liberal minded Persons whose sympathy and 
kindness have been so strongly manifested towards him under the late 
trying cireumstances, 
In order that these Farewell Performances may not be subjected to the 
same disgraceful Interrnptidns that have already marked the opening of the 
Theatre, M. HOSTEDN has resolved on RAISING the Price of Admission 
to all Psa of the House, fo an un iform Subscription of One Guinea for the 
Two Representations of the 1st amis Parts of Monte Cristo. 


Qn.Monday, the » 19th of June, 1848, 


WILL BE GIVEN THE FIRST PART OF 


MONTE CHRISTO, 


A Grand Dime, in Five Acts, written by MM. ALEXANDRE Dumas and 
GP Aveuste Maquert: 
And on the following Wednesday 


THE SECOND PART OF MONTE CHRISTO. 
A Grand Drama, in Five Acts, by the same Authors, the Music of the 
Two Dramas by M. Varney, 


AND THE LAST NIGHT OF PERFORMANCE. 





M. MELIN..UE o sustain the character of EDMOND DANTES, 
he other Characters supported by 


NM BOFL EAs ALEXANDUE, 31 GHORGKS, BE aera BOUTIN, 


PEUPIN CRETTE, COLBRUN, CASTEL, DESIR 


Mgspames LACRESSONIERE, PERSON, JOUVE, sopreaina’, 
Mesdlies, DEBROU, and BETZY. 


In order to avoid confusion, the only Door for Admission will be the Grand 
Entrance in Bridges Street. 





ibraries, and of MEssRs. JuLLIEN & Co, 
Regent Street, 
Doors open'at Half-past Seven ; Pe:formance to begin at Eight precisely. 


Tickets to be obtained at the }' 


— 





MADAME DE LOZANO 


Has the honor to announce that her 


ANNUAL MATINEE MUSICALE 
Is fixed for MONDAY, the 26th inst., at WILLIS’S ROOMS, to commence 

at Two o’Clock. 

In compliance with the general wish, Madame DE LOZANO will also 
sing some ofthe most celebrated SPANISH SONGS, Her Programme will 
be short and select, to render it worthy ofthe high patronage she has hithero 
enjoyed. Tickets and, Programmes to be had at Madame De Lozano’s, 
48, Great Portland Street, anid at the principal Music Sellers. 





THALBERG will play his celebrated new Tarantella, and, by genera! 
desire, his Study in A minor. MM. BENEDICT & HALLE wil! execute, 
for the first Geum, * Be anew pos for Two Pianos. M, oe of is op pia & rite 


airs, ‘* Styriens,’ 
the Violin. M. PIATTI, Violoncello. ies, ke, een 


in conjunction with all the Eminent Artistes of Her Puaeate's Theatre, at 


M, BENEDICT’S 
GRAND ANNUAL MORNING CONCERT, 


Which qill take place in the Great Concert Room of Hen Masgsry’s THEATRE, M 


On MONDAY, JUNE ‘the 26th, 1848, 


UNDER THE IMMEDIATE PATRONAGE OF 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 


AND 
and Mosic 


THE ROYAL ‘FAMILY. 


cations for Boxes and Stalls is solicited at all the rincipal Libraries | Go 
ers, and of M, Benexpicr, 2, Sanchar souee 


BEETHOVEN ‘QUARTTET SOCIETY. 


The SEVENTH PERFORMANCE will take place on MONDAY, JUNE 19th, 
Lae 4 Ei bai at Mr. CouLon’s, af it Marlborough Street. Artistes— 


err MOL! Say SELOT. Quartettes 
me pe Le it ah “bid iat No.3 he fm ga 
No. 13, B flat major, ckets B nae at CRAME 


Beaur’ s. 201, Regent Street, i at. A: Barre’, Royal Exchange. 





MUSICAL UNION, 


PROGRAMME OF THE DIRECTOR’S CONCERT, 
TUESDAY, JUNE 27, Three o’Clock precisely, 


Quartet in A flat,Op. 14, No. 78, os gt a one HERMANN, DELOFFRE, 


HILL, and PIATTI, Moreeau de Chant—M —7 ey MENDI, Solo, Violin— 
Herr MULIQUE Morceau ste Chant~ Madi D ENDI. Duo, B flat, Piano 
and Violoncello, Mendelsso Ms HALLE. ond PIATTI.. Duo--M 
VIAR GARCIA and neeiie. MENDI. Lage rom various Qua: et 
Adagio, F sharp major, No. 79, Haydn; Scherzo, ayo YS Mendelssohn 
Fingie of Op .12in E flat, Beethayen—Messrs. SAINTON ELOFFRE, HILL 
an A’ 


Visitors, by payment at the door of 10s. 6d: each, can be personally introduced 
by a member, 





LAST NIGHT SUT ONE. 
MUSIC HALL, STORE STi, BEDFORD SQ. 
On MONDAY EVENING, JUNE 19th, at Bight o’Clock, 

Mr, WILSON 
WILL GIVE AN ENTERTAINMENT ON THE 
SONGS OF SCOTLAND, 


In which he will sing Jacobite Songs; Miscellaneous Songs, and Songs by Sir 
WaLteEs Scott and by Buans, 


P1ano-Forte, Mr. JOLLEY: 


The Doors will be opened at Half.past Seven o’Clock, the Entertainment to 
commence at Eight, atid terminate about Ten, 


Programme—Song, ‘ Kenmure’s on and awa, Willie” — - When the K' 
comes o’er the water” —Son 4 , hear the one 
wadna fecht for Charlie ??’— P “Tak Id cloak aout 7 Tre 
“ Tell me how to woo Lem - ~—— ly U hte” Serenade; ‘ 
wakes and weeps”’—Song, ‘ Pibroch 0’ Donald Dau son, “The heath “the 
night ovat be my bed”—Song, “ Young Lochinvar’’—Song, “ Bonny M 
O Tibbie, 1 hae omne the day”— Song, ‘Mary 4 

Seunhay Gaul invasion threat? 

Tickets, 28.; Reserved Seats, 3 Private Boxes for Six Persons, 15s.; 


for Eight, “ee Goons of the Words, 6d. 


Tickets ay be bad at Messrs, Measre Dur andi Co.'s; bg . ADDISON 
and Hepeay AG i Street ; A urF and ns an Oo lord gen 
Mr, CHAPPELL LLIVIER’S au » bay R 
ee eels Mr. fialt’ Fentum’s, 78, Strand; nae fasaes, an Bae 

e 


MORNING NER TORIRNCE. 
Mr. WILSON 


Will give a Monnine PerrorManoy at the 
HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS, 
On TUBSDAY; the: 201s JUNE, at Half-past Hight o’ Clock. 





CROSBY WALL, BISHOPSGATE STARGT. 
Mrs, SCHWAB 


Respectfully informs her Friefids, Pupils, and the Public, that ahe intends giving 
A GRAND 


VOCAL & INSTRUMENTAL CONCERT 


AT THE ABOVE HALL, 
ihed sacra ra JUNE 2ist, an 
Mig HASSAN, 


ASS, ra ine Hi ie ttt a "IRC Hs 


Inatrume ci cae 
Violin, Mr. taut Plane fort ee 
Conductors, vis LAVENU & ivan MARETZER. 


Ekadral nth 


Crosby Hall; eee Souwas 9 
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GIRS 
HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE, 
MADuz JENNY LIND. 


FIRST NIGHT OF 
“ROBERTO Il DIAVOLO.” 


—— 9 ——— 





The Nobility, Patrons of the Opera, and the Public are respecttully 
informed, that there will be a 


GRAND EXTRA NIGHT 
On THURSDAY NEXT, JUNE the 22nd, 1848, 


When will be presented Meverneer’s celebrated Opera, entitied 


ROBERTO IL DIAVOLO. 


The Scenery by Mr, CHARLES MARSHALL, 


Alice, . . Madlle. JENNY LIND. 


Roberto, Sig. GARDONI. Sacerdote, Sig: BOUCHE, 
Bertram, Sig. BELLETTI, 


In the Second Act, an incidental DIVERTISSEMENT, in which 
Madile. CanoLtna Rosati will appear, 


After which will be presented, the pistes poconertal New and Original BALLET 
DIVERTISSEMENT by M. PERROT, 


The Scenery by Mr. CHARLES MARSHALL, 
entitled 


LES QUATRE SAISONS. 
Summer, Madlie. CARLOTTA GRISI. 
Autumn, Madlle. C. ROSATI, 

Winter, Madile. MARIE TAGLIONI, 


AND 
Spring, Madile. CERITO. 


‘*PAS,’—Regne du Printemps—Pas du Printemps—-Regne de l’Ete~Pas de Ete 
~ Regne de l’Automne—Pas de ’Automne—Regne de l’Hiver—Pas de l’Hiver— 
Pas de l'Union des Saisons. 

The Free List is suspended, the Public Press excepted. 


tit Pit Tickets may be obtained as usual at the Box-office of the Theatre, price 
10s, 6d. each,where applications for Boxes, Pit Stalls, and Tickets are to be made. 


The Music by Signor Pues, 





FOR THE BASS VOICE. 


Mr. CRIVELLI begs to acquaint his Friends and the Public, that his Work 
onthe ART OF SINGING, ada with alterations and additions for the 
BASS VOICE, is now ready, and may be had of Mr. CRIVELLI, at his residence, 
No. 74, UPPER NORTON STREET ; and at all the principal Music Sellers. 





S. THALBERC’S 
NEW FANTAISIE LA GAZZA LADRA. 
HAtin's Deux Impromptus. Wantace’s Mazourka and Galop, Ospornr’s 
La Pluie de Perles and Grand Duet. New Valses, Polkas, Mazurkas, &c. 
by Cuopin, Scnuorr, J, Herz, &e. 


MADAME THILLON’S FAVORITE SONGS, 
‘*Woman Rules you still” —*I really have not. the least.notion’’ (comic) — 
“ The charm of Love I know full well.” Sung by Madama T111LLon in the 
Sultana and Naida, Composed by E. Loprr. 


F. CHOPIN’S 
New Valses and Mazurkas for the Piano-Forte. J. BLuMENTHAL’s Caprices 
and Melodies for the Piano-Forte. Linpsay SLopen’s Nozturne on MARIO’S 
Vinal Air in Luerezia. J, Herz’s Polka, New Valses by Fessy, Coors, 
JuLuren, LANNER, &c. 


ALBUM DE MADAME SABATIER, 
CHANSONS FRANCAISES. — No, 1, Ma Brunette. No. 2, La 
Siréne de Sorrente, No. 8,Mon Coeur, No. 4, Lonisette. No.5, Les Yeux 
Blues, by E. Annaup. No, 6, Benedetta. No.7, La Petite Bergére, by 
L. Puort, No. 3, Follette, by A. Tays, 2s, each, 


LITTLE NELL, 
G. Lingex’s latest Ballad, dedicated to C. Dickens, Esq. . Also Madam® 
'THILLON’S favorite Songs, “ Woman rules you still”— I really have not th® 
least notion” (comic)—“ The charm of love I know full well.” Sung by 
Madame T4108 in the Sultana and Naida. Composed by B. Lover. 


| 
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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 
. COVENT @69ErEeS CARDEN. 





On TUESDAY NEXT, June 20, 1848, will be performed Baiiins’s Opera, 


sam ab a 


® , 
hMtadime' Otetst. | 


Nota’ * ‘ ; lade 
Adalgisa , . « Madlle. CORBARI. ~ 

6 Clotilde ; . : .| ‘Madame BELLINI. {4 
Pollio. , . .» « Signor SALVI. 
Oroveso » sos. os, Signor MARINI, 


After which will be piven a SCENE from. the Opera of 
BETLY, 
In which MADLLE. AL BON! Will perform. 
' To conclude with,the Ballet of, 


MAWNWON LESCAUT Ts. 
Composed by Signor Casati. 
Manon Lescaut . Madilee LUCILE GRAHN, 
(Her third Appearance at the Royal Italian O ye 
M.DeGrieux . . . + Mons. CASATI. 
Le Marquis de Granville . Mons. O’BRYAN. 


Serjeant Sans Regret M. PAYNE. 
President . . M. BAKER. 


THE DANCES BY 
Madlle. LUCILE GRABHAWN and M: GONTIER, 
Madiles. HONORE, LANGHER, and STEPHAN. : 


EXTRA NIGHT... 
FIRST NIGHT OF “LA. GAZZA .LADRA," ... 


On THURSDAY NEXT, June 22nd, @ Grand Extra Night will take: place, 
on which occasion Rosstni’s Opera j 


LA GAZZA LADRA,. 


Will be performed (for the first time this season) with the ..):.7 
following powerful cast. 


Ninetta 84 nia ° ‘ Madame GRISI. 


ees 


Pippo ; , Madlle. ALBONI. 
Giannetto .. + . Signor MARIO. 4 
Fabrizio. Signor TAGLIAFICO. | 
Podesta...» . . . Signor MARINI. 

Tsaceo .»  ».. Signor LAVFA. 


Signor POLONINI. 


Georgio ‘ . ° 
Signor TAMBURINI, 


Fernando _.. . 


fter whic the LAST ACT of the Opera 
I CAPULETTI E MONTECCHI. 


(ROMEO. AND JULI£T,) 
‘ _1N WHICH 
Madame PAULINE VIARDOT and Madame CALTELLAN 
WILL APPEAR. 
Composer, Director of the Music, and Conductor, Mr. COSTA. 
To conclude with the Grand 


FETE DES PLBURS, 
From the Ballet of ‘‘ NIRENE.”’ 
Admission to the Pit, 8s.; to the New Amphitheatre, 2s. 6d,; to the Amphi- 
theatre ‘Stalls, hy The " Porbeemances will cnabeanb at Eicut o’Clock. 
iy . 


A} Second GRAND MORNING OPERATIC. PERFORMANCE 
will be.given on. MONDAY, JUNE 26th. 
HE LAST M NING CONCERT. 


r 
G RT of the t n is fixed to 
The LAST Gh ae Poe tk oe 


Tickets, Stalls, and. the night or season to be obtained ‘at the Box, 
flice of t » Whi A till half-past5, and at the I 
Libraries and Musicsellers meh even om ie ii * aia ; 





Printed and Published, for the, 
WituraAm Srencer JOHNSON. 








CRAMER, BEALE, and Co., 201, Regent Street. 








